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A key company in a key in- 
dustry, Lane-Wells Company 
is on the job night and day 
in every major oil field of the 
United States, Canada and 
Venezuela. Lane-Wells men, 
methods and equipment are 
depended upon by more than 
7300 oil companies to help 
produce more oil at less cost. 
Lane-Wells research is con- 
stantly at work developing 
‘and perfecting 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a final dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared in respect of 
the year 1951, payable in Canadian funds 
on February 29, 1952, to shareholders of © 
record at 3 p.m. on December 28, 1951. 


Of this dividend twenty-five cents is 
attributable to railway earnings and fifty 
cents to income from other sources. 


By Order of the Board. 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 


Secretary. 


Montreal, December 10, 1951. 
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[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized . Supervisory 
Service for the Investor.” 

[I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and 
amounts held. Please explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the fee will be for 
supervision. My objectives are: 

Oo Income C] Capital Enhancement L] Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


It is obvious that the market in 1952 
will be highly selective, reflecting the 
many cross currents in the economic out- 
look. The prospect of large Government 
deficits and accelerating armament ex- 
penditures carry further inflationary 
implications. On the other hand 
rising costs, sharply higher taxes and 
lower profit margins on defense business 
point to a decline in aggregate corporate 
profits and reduced dividend payments 
in some instances. 


Yet the impact of these conflicting fac- 
tors will vary widely. Some companies 
will be adversely affected, but others 
will actually earn more in 1952. It is 
quite evident, therefore, that a highly 
selective investment policy is essential to 
assure profitable results in this critical 
election year. 


To determine which issues should be 
held, which should be switched and 
which should be bought for maximum 
income and market appreciation is a diffi- 
cult task. To appraise accurately the sig- 
nificance of the many factors influencing 
the trend of security values is more than 
a one-man job. It is a task calling for the 
services of a large group of investment 
specialists and the research and analytical 
facilities of an organization devoting its 
full time to the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios. 


By subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service you have at your command all the facilities 
and experienced judgment of such an. organization 
which is now in its fiftieth year of service to in- 
vestors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and let us 
explain in further detail how our Service can help 
you make 1952 a most 
successful investment 
year? 
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Tax Law Provides 


Profits Drop Cushion 


Government will absorb 80 per cent of any decline in 


taxable earnings for some companies. Carry-back and 


carry-forward of unused EPT credits will help others 


S's of normal civilian products 
next year will be well below 
1951 levels for many industries. In 
practically every case, ths unfavor- 
able prospect is due solely to material 
shortages which will sharply limit 
production. Possible declines in unit 
output in 1952, as compared with 
1951, range from 19 per cent for re- 
frigerators and 25 per cent for pas- 
senger automobiles to around 40 per 
cent for washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, radios and television sets. 


1952 Outlook 


The larger producers of these items, 
and some of the smaller factors as 
well, may partly or completely offset 
the drop in dollar sales ‘of their cus- 
tomary lines by stepping up defense 
production, but profit margins on the 
latter type of work will be narrow and 
thus many enterprises in these fields 
are likely to report considerably lower 
taxable earnings in 1952 than in 1951. 

However, net incomes after taxes 
will decline much less in terms of dol- 
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lars, and in some cases may even de- 
cline less percentagewise. Even a 
company not subject to excess profits 
taxes this year will show only about 
half as great a recession in net in- 
come as in taxable earnings, with the 
Government bearing the brunt of the 
remainder. And for the large num- 
ber of enterprises forced to pay EPT 
in 1951, and.which will remain sub- 
ject to this levy next year despite 
smaller taxable earnings, the U. S. 
Treasury will absorb up to 80 per 
cent of the drop—conceivably slightly 
more, up to a maximum of 8034 per 
cent, in the extreme case of a cor- 
poration whose 1952 taxable earnings 
fall almost, but not quite, to the level 
of its EPT exemption. 


Rate's Effect 


The extent of the profits drop cush- 
ion provided by EPT would amount 
in all cases to 8034 per cent (the top 
rate in effect for 1951) but for the 
fact that there will be a further slight 
increase in tax rates next year, with 


the maximum rising to 82 per cent. 
The change in rates will nullify part 
of the tax saving due to a decline in 
taxable earnings, and will prevent this 
saving from reaching the full 8034 
per cent of the profits drop for enter- 
prises paying EPT in both years, -or 
the full 5034 per cent for those sub- 
ject only to normal and surtax. 

Another group of companies will 
pass on to the tax collector an even 
larger proportion of the possible re- 
cession in 1952 earnings. This group 
comprises units which will pay EPT 
this year, but whose taxable earnings 
in 1952 will be less than their EPT 
exemptions. The law permits the un- 
used portion of this exemption for 
any year to be carried back one year 
and applied to reduce EPT liability 
for the earlier period. Thus, a com- 
pany whose 1952 taxable earnings 
are $1 million less than its EPT ex- 
emption (assuming it paid EPT on at 
least $1 million of earnings this year) 
can in effect raise its 1951 exemption 
by this amount and receive a tax 
credit in 1952 equal to 30 per cent 
(the EPT rate), or $300,000. 

In such a case, a $2 million assumed 
drop in taxable earnings would be 
offset not only by the direct tax sav- 
ing (8034 per cent, or $1,615,000) 
but also by the retroactive $300,000 
reduction in 1951 taxes, available in 
1952. The tax saving thus amounts 
to 9534 per cent of the drop in tax- 
able earnings, though in practice it 
would be somewhat smaller than this 
due to the rise in normal tax rates. 
The exact amount of the saving, per- 
centagewise, would depend on the re- 
lationship of 1951 taxable profits to 
the original 1951 EPT exemption; 
the larger the profits relative to the 
exemption, the larger will be the 1952 
tax saving in a situation such as this. 


Other Factors 


There are two other respects in 
which the tax laws justify mvestors 
in taking 1952 declines in taxable 
profits at somewhat less than face 
value. Unlike those already dis- 
cussed, however, these apply in most 
cases to the longer term future. In 
addition to carrying back an unused 
EPT credit for one year, corporations 
may carry it forward for five years. 
Thus, when restrictions on production 
of civilian goods end, or are materially 

Please turn to page 26 
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Bull Market Entering 


Its Final Phase? 


A statistician studies the trend pattern shown by 


previous markets and draws several conclusions 


that merit serious consideration by investors today 


By Barnett Ravits 


hen stock market followers be- 

gin hatching fancy objectives 
that this or that bull market will 
reach, it’s time for careful investors 
to take a good look about them. There 
was plenty of talk in 1945-46 of the 
300-level that the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average was going to touch, but 
the best that the market would oblige 
with was a top of 212.50 in 1946. 
Nowadays one doesn’t have to strain 
one’s ears to hear utterances of the 
350- or even 400-level in store within 
the next year or two. 

In a study which appeared in this 
publication June 21, 1950, this writer, 
using a simple statistical tool, pointed 
out the improbability of the Dow- 
Jones industrials’ attaining 300 by 
the end of 1951, stating that “it may 
be prudent not to set one’s sights 
much higher than 280 in 1951.” The 
high closing price for this year was 
set in September and was 276.37. The 
present study proposes to set forth 
three pointers: that a 350 level is 
improbable by the end of 1952 and 
1953, what the probable upper ranges 
for next year may be should the bull 
market continue, and that the 1952 
limits may denote a top if a peak 
hasn’t already been reached. 

Shown in the chart are yearly high- 
low closing prices of the Dow-Jones 
industrial average from 1897 to 1951. 
(The June 21, 1950, study set forth 
particulars about the chart’s construc- 
tion). As can readily be observed, 
fluctuations in the industrial average 
generally have kept within limited 
bounds above and below the trend 
line. The extreme swings away from 
trend during 1927-29 and in 1932 
were so exceptional in statistical his- 
tory, that the probability of a similar 
recurrence in the near future must be 
minimized for practicality. 
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YEARLY HIGH-LOW CLOSING PRICES 
OF THE DOW-JONES INDUSTRIALS 
1897 - 1951 


























The only sensible course for the 
statistician to follow is to consider 
the normal fluctuations above trend in 
the industrial average, in this instance 
the upward deviations. By calculat- 
ing the percentages at which previous 
major bull market tops stood above 
their respective trend values, we dis- 





Per Cent Above Trend 
of Bull Market Highs of 
Dow-Jones Industrials 


51 at 290 
56 at 300 
80 at 350 
75 at 350 


Note: 1951 percentage based on D-J in- 
ustrial average at 276.37. 
1952 percentages at three different 
levels which the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials might reach. 
1953 ee at a hypothetical 
evel. 











cover how high percentagewise these 
peaks have reached. Then all we have 
to do is to compute the percentages 
for three hypothetical levels of the 
Dow-Jones industrials for 1952—290, 
300, 350—and for the 350 level in 
1953, and see how these percentages 
compare with those attained in for- 
mer bull market highs, except 1929. 

All these percentages are given in 
the table. Also included is the 1951 
percentage high, for a very good 
reason. For the most part bull mar- 
kets do not get too far away from 
trend, the average percentage for the 
eight bull market tops from 1899 to 
1946 having been 33 percent, with 
but two years exceeding the average, 
1909 at 37 percent and 1906 at 53 
percent. 

This brings us to the 48 percent 
figure for 1951, a percentage which 
exceeded any other except the 53 per- 
cent figure for 1906. If the stock mar- 
ket will adhere to normal, then the 
48 percent above trend of the 276.37 
high this year flashes ominous sig- 
nals. It could signify one of two 
things: it could denote a bull market 
top right now; or, if the market 
continues past the 1951 high, it could 
mean that such an advance may be 
quite limited. 

How limited can be ascertained 
from the conjectural percentages for 
1952 and 1953. At 300 the average 
would be 56 percent above the trend 
lines surpassing the high 1906 figure 
of 53 percent. Therefore the probable 
upper range next year would seem 
to be between 290-300. At best this 
would mean a gain of only 23 points 
over the 1951 high. The 1952 and 
1953 percentages at 350 (80 percent 
and 75 percent respectively) would 
be so far above normal expectations 
as to make 350 extremely unlikely. 

The 1951 high exceeded the 1950 
high by 31 points, or 13 percent. At 
300, the 23-point gain over the 1951 
high would represent an 8 percent 
advance. Hence, the slowing down 
of the market’s rise next year, assum- 
ing continuation of the bull market, 
would itself be a warning that this 
bull market will be losing strength. 
Another point: the chart indicates a 
nine-year bull market so far, from 
1942 to 1951, the 1946-49 decline 
appearing as an interruption to the 
uptrend. A further rise next year 
would extend the bull market to ten 
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years. The present nine-year advance 
and a possible ten-year rise to 1952 
both exceed in duration any bull 
market since the Civil War, the 
longest previous one having been the 
eight-year rise from 1921 to 1929. 
Any forecast of the market’s future 
action inevitably must be based on 
limitations of the market’s behavior. 
Otherwise forecasting becomes im- 
possible. We are faced with two such 
limitations. One is that the market 
today has entered and probably next 
year may enter upper regions above 
trend that past experience tells us are 
danger zones. The other is that the 
market may run out of time in order 
to get to 350. No advance lasts for- 


ever, and the present one has had a 
longer life than any other. 

Of course, everything is possible in 
the stock market. In 1927-29 the 
market ignored the statisticians and 
proceeded merrily to run off the 
track. Anyone who believes that 350 
or higher will be attained in the next 
two years is saying that the 1927-29 
abnormal deviation from trend will be 
duplicated. No one can state dog- 
matically that such an event is impos- 
sible. Nor can one assert with cer- 
tainty that, because this bull market 
has had a nine-year existence and 
may have a ten-year life by next year, 
it necessarily must stop this year or 
next. 


But belief unbacked by plenty of 
statistical evidence hardly is convinc- 
ing. One swallow doesn’t make a 
summer, and an exceptional occur- 
rence like the ““New Era” departure 
from trend in 1927-29 may come 
along perhaps once in a century. 
Possibilities are numerous and un- 
limited ; both statistician and investor 
can drown in them. Probability, how- 
ever, reflects observed limitations on 
human behavior. All that the statis- 
tician properly can do, once conced- 
ing a given possibility, is to point out 
probable limits. In the present case, 
the limits described above present 
hazards that at least warrant the in- 
vestor’s serious consideration. 








will be many uncertainties to disturb our minds and upset our normal routine 


during 1952. The best course we can plot for ourselves in the New Year, therefore. 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 





Looking beyond this holiday season, no one can promise that next year will 


bring us prosperity, good health and peace throughout the world. No doubt there 


is to be resolute in purpose and courageous in our belief in the integrity 


of our nation. 





who will hold 


the national 
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Publisher, 


needed in these trying times to guide our nation, men 


welfare above Uf oneness 
selfish interests. \h. . 2 


Let us wish from the depths of our hearts that during the next 


twelve months there will appear the forthright and creative leaders 
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Canadian Dollar 
Nearing Parity 


Narrowing of discount from U. S. dollar will continue 


despite removal of all foreign exchange restrictions. 


Development has both trade and investment significance 


& anada has enjoyed a surplus for 
many years in its international 
trade and other dealings with foreign 
nations. But in its transactions with 
the United States it has consistently 
reported a deficit, since it imported 
much more goods from this country 
than it exported to us; heavy expendi- 
tures in Canada by U. S. tourists, 
and other favorable items in the in- 
ternational payments account, failed 
to offset this. 

Before World War II, this deficit 
was a matter of indifference, since 
Canada could use its surplus relative 
to other nations to settle its balance 
with us by payment in sterling and 
other currencies which were then 
freely convertible. But the war ended 
this situation. In September 1939 
Canada introduced foreign exchange 
restrictions and. pegged its dollar 
(which had previously held close to 
parity with the U. S. dollar) at 90.909 
cents U.S. Canadian gold and U. S. 
dollar reserves rose during the war, 
and in July 1946 the Dominion felt 
justified in restoring its currency to 
parity with ours, though foreign ex- 


change restrictions were still main- 
tained. 


Dollar Unpegged 


In the free market, however, the 
Canadian dollar continued to sell at a 
substantial discount. The trade bal- 
ance with the U. S. worsened, and 
when Great Britain devalued in Sep- 
tember 1949 Canada did the same, 
returning its dollar to the level of 
90.909 cents U. S. This solved the 
dollar problem, helped along by a ris- 
ing level of U. S. investment in Ca- 
nadian oil and other newly developed 
enterprises. Such investment was, of 
course, further encouraged by the de- 
valuation. By the end of September 
1950 the Dominion was able—in fact, 
was almost forced—to unpeg its dol- 
lar, which promptly rose to around 
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95 cents U. S. and in recent weeks 
has risen further to around 98 
cents. 

On December 14, all Canadian for- 
eign exchange restrictions were re- 
moved. This was the first such action 
taken by any of the numerous coun- 
tries which resorted to exchange con- 
trols upon the outbreak of World 





Charles P. Cushing 


War II; it is to be hoped that Can- 
ada’s example will be followed by 
other nations, but there seems little 
prospect of such action on a large 
scale in the near future. No other 
nation with exchange restrictions in 
effect enjoys the strong position which 
has enabled Canada to ftfee its cur- 
rency. 


No Budget Problem 


Our Northern neighbor has shown 
a budget surplus in each of the past 
five fiscal years (which is more than 
we can say) and will probably do so 
once more in 1951-52; in the seven 
months ended October it had a sur- 
plus of over $600 million. Its indus- 
try is booming, and investment of 
U. S. funds is so heavy that many 
observers believe that a desire to re- 
duce the inflationary effects of this 
investment was one of the factors in- 
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fluencing the Canadian Government 
in its recent decision to free its cur- 
rency. 

For the first time since 1939, U. S. 
residents holding securities in Can- 
ada can, if they wish, sell them and 
obtain payment in U. S. dollars. It 
is estimated that some $2 billion of 
Canadian securities were held by our 
nationals in 1939. Similarly, Cana- 
dians are now free to buy securities 
in our markets ; if past experience is a 
reliable guide, they are likely to do 
so on a reasonably substantial scale. 
There is no good reason why liquida- 
tion of Canadian securities by U. S. 
citizens should take place to any great 
extent even though the chances are 
that the Canadian dollar will continue 
to narrow the margin of discount at 
which it is quoted in terms of the 
U.S. dollar. 

Now that Canadians are again free 
to obtain U. S. dollars in unlimited 
amount for any purpose they choose, 
there may be a temporary drain on 
Canadian exchange. But the Domin- 
ion is well prepared to meet any such 
contingency, since its foreign ex- 
change reserves have grown substan- 
tially during the past several years 
and appear adequate for any probable 
needs. News of the freeing of the 
Canadian dollar was greeted by a 
slight increase in its quotation in 
terms of our currency. 


Strengthens Position 


A development of this character has 
intangible and non-measurable_ ef- 
fects which may be quite as important 
as those which may be readily ob- 
served and measured. It is decidedly 
encouraging to see barriers to the 
free flow of international funds re- 
laxed anywhere in the world. Can- 
ada’s action in freeing its dollar was 
based on the strength of its domestic 
and international financial position, 
but the action will add to that strength 
and, eventually and indirectly, to the 
strength of the entire Western world. 

Canada’s action was followed by 
rumors to the effect that Great Britain 
would follow suit. This was promptly 
denied, but Britain has just restored 
to private traders the right to deal in 
foreign exchange with pounds. This 
function had been exercised by the 
Bank of England since 1939. Officials 
hope that the pound can be freed 
within a year. 
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I" January 1948, the stock of West 
Penn Electric Company was dis- 
tributed to the common stockholders 
of American Water Works & Electric 
Company as part of the latter’s liqui- 
dation program under the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935. In 
the following year, West Penn Elec- 
tric simplified its own capital struc- 
ture by a refinancing program carried 
cut under provisions of the same Act, 
which helped bring about the removal 
of restrictions on dividend payments 
from its operating subsidiaries. 
West Penn Electric, a holding com- 
pany, has three principal operating 
subsidiaries—W est Penn Power Com- 
pany, Monongahela Power Company 
and Potomac Edison Company— 
which form an integrated electric sys- 
tem, serving a population of over 2.3 
million. Electric operations provided 
about 93 per cent of over-all system 
revenues last year, with four per cent 
furnished by bus services, two per 
cent by gas sales and one per cent by 
interurban railway service. 


Service Area 


The territory served by the electric 
properties is principally located in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, although small sections of 
Ohio and Virginia are also served. 
West Penn Power—most important 
of the three principal subsidiaries— 
had 1950 gross revenues of slightly 
more thantwice Monongahela Power’s. 
West Penn Power serves the heavily 
industrialized region in the vicinity of 
(but not including) Pittsburgh, and 
its principal industrial customers are 
steel companies, with bituminous coal 
and glass concerns ranking second 
and third, respectively. Important 
communities served include Arnold, 
Butler, Charleroi and Donoga, all in 
Pennsylvania. 

The number two company in the 
West Penn Electric system, Monon- 
gahela Power, furnishes electricity in 
Clarksburg, Morgantown, Weirton 
and Parkersburg, West Virginia, and 
Marietta, Ohio. Coa! mining is the 
most important industry in this terri- 
tory where glass, chemical and steel 
companies also abound. Potomac 
Edison’s service area, in contrast, is 
largely agricultural; leading cities, 
centering around the Potomac River, 
are Cumberland, Frederick and Hag- 
erstown, Maryland. 
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Utility Faces 


Earnings Gain 


West Penn Electric's results this 
year were hard hit by stock 
issuance and tax boost but higher 
earnings are in prospect for ‘52 


despite new equity financing 


The electric operations of the com- 
bined system are characterized by a 
somewhat heavy industrial load, which 
in the depression period of the 1930s 
and again in 1938 caused revenues to 
shrink to a greater degree than the 
industry average. In 1950, industrial 
customers furnished some 46 per cent 
of electric revenues, while 34 per cent 
came from residential users, 16 per 
cent from commercial sources and four 
per cent from miscellaneous. Steel and 
coal companies together account for 
more than half of the system’s indus- 
trial revenues. In addition, electricity 
use by the system’s residential cus- 
tomers falls short of the national 
average. 

On the other side of the picture, 
the company is benefiting from ex- 
panding industrial activity in the re- 
gion served as the defense program 
gains momentum. A large part of its 
plant is relatively new. Two compara- 
tively recent developments are also 
noteworthy. West Penn Power was 
granted a ten per cent rate increase 
around the end of October which 
would have produced an additional 


$4.5 million of revenues, based on 1950 
operating results. Secondly, the appli- 
cation of the same company to discon- 
tinue interurban transit operations is 
reported to have been approved. 
Gross property additions by the 
consolidated system totaled $46 mil- 
lion in 1948, $41 million in 1949, $28 
million in 1950 and about $36 million 
in 1951. But even though total capac- 
ity was recently boosted to 1.3 million 
kilowatts by a new 91,000 kw gener- 
ating unit installed at Monongahela 
Power’s Rivesville station, the com- 
pany plans to spend $50 million more 
in 1952 for expansion purposes. This 
will require about $23 million of out- 
side capital, of which about half will 
be obtained from a bond issue to be 
sold by West Penn Power and the 
remainder from the sale of somewhat 
more than 400,000 additional common 


shares by the parent company early 
in 1952. 


Earnings Record 


The management estimates 1951 
earnings at $2.95 per share compared 
with $3.49 earned in 1950. Besides 
the dilution of earnings due to the 
sale of 320,000 common shares last 
March, the new tax law reduced this 
year’s net profits to the tune of about 
20 cents a share. Looking ahead to 
1952, however, President Earle S. 
Thompson predicts that earnings will 
rise to the $3.25-$3.35 per share level, 
notwithstanding the financing men- 
tioned. The company’s operating rec- 
ord since 1948 has been as follows: 


Operating Earned 

Revenues per 

(Millions) Share ‘Price Range 
| | a$98.7. E$2.95 b2974—27 
1930... ..: 93.9 3.49 273%4—21% 
|.) a 85.9 3.32 2532—14% 
1948..... 83.1 3.28 194%4—13% 





a—12 months ended September 30. b—Through 
December 19. E—Estimated. 

Dividends were initially paid at the 
rate of 25 cents quarterly, but were 
raised twice in 1949 and again in De- 
cember 1950, the latter move placing 
the stock on a 50-cent quarterly basis. 
At the current market price of 29, the 
stock is quoted at 9.8 times estimated 
1951 earnings and about nine times 
projected 1952 net per share. This 
appears to be a reasonable valuation 
of a sound, medium grade utility issue 
which currently affords a generous 6.9 
per cent yield from the well-secured 
$2 annual dividend rate. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Steel Foundries C+ 

Common (now 35) represents a 
speculative situation in a highly cyli- 
cal industry. (Pd. $2.55 in 1951; pd. 
1950, $2.40.) Heavy excess profits 
taxes are expected to restrict earn- 
ings in the fiscal year to end Septem- 
ber 30, 1952, but operations will 
probably continue to be satisfactory 
nonetheless. Company is reactivating 
the Government-owned cast armor 
plant at East Chicago to produce tank 
turrets and hulls. It originally was 
built by American for the Govern- 
ment in 1941 at a cost of $26 million. 
Dollar figures are not available, but 
it is believed that the contract cover- 
ing production and plant overhaul 
would “run into many millions.” 


(Also FW, Oct. 10.) 


Central & South West C+ 

This medium grade utility com- 
bines fair growth and a satisfactory 
return; recent price, 16. (Pays 90c 
an.) On the same capitalization, net 
in the first nine months of 1951 
equaled 97 cents a share vs. 98 cents 
a share a year ago while earnings in 
the twelve months ended September 
30, 1951 of $1.34 a share were identi- 
cal with the figure in the same previ- 
ous period. Elimination of the Fed- 
eral tax on electric energy sales on 
November 1 should result in a sav- 
ings of around 10 cents per share an- 
nually. Proceeds of $7.35 million 
obtained from the recent sale of 
500,000 additional shares of common 
will be used to defray cost of sub- 
sidiary construction programs, with 
installation of three generating units 
next year to raise total capacity to 


900,000 kw. (Also FW, June 13.) 


Elgin National Watch B 

Increasing earnings and complete 
integration offer some longer term 
possibilities for this industry leader, 
now 13.- (Paid in 1951, 60c plus 5% 
8 


stk.) Purchase of the Hadley Co. 
and the Wadsworth Case Co. has 
brought about complete integration 
for movements, cases and_ bands. 
Swiss movements are being imported 
for the new Wadsworth line, but 
American made movements are still 
being used in the Elgin line. Wads- 
worth also makes escutcheons for 
automobiles and appliances and is ex- 
pected to develop an _ important 
amount of sales in that division. Next 
year, with tooling completed, military 
work—largely ammunition fuses and 
components—will account for 25% of 
total sales. Company officials expect 
a good 1952 since material problems 
are negligible and watch sales usually 
boom when other consumer goods get 
short. 


Firestone Tire hone 
_ Selling around 63, stock appears 
reasonably valued in relation to pros- 
pects. (Pd. init. ext. of $1 on split 
stock.) Company is tooling up its 
Akron plant to produce stainless steel 
J-47 jet engine parts under a multi- 
million dollar contract. The parts, 
production of which will get under 
way soon, will be delivered to Gen- 
eral Electric and Packard, builders 
of the J-47 engine used as the power 
plant for the F-86 Sabre, F-91 
fighter and B-51 bomber. In addition 
to the Corporal E guided missiles 
(FW, Oct. 17) it has a backlog of 
orders for 90-mm tank cannon, rocket 
motors, jet engine containers, recoil- 
less rifles and anti-aircraft gun 
mounts. A_ relatively large EPT 
exemption suggests that a substantial 
part of earnings can be carried down 
to the common. 


Hudson Motor Car C+ 

Intermediate term prospects may 
improve, but the stock (now 13) is a 
speculation on company’s longer term 
ability to operate profitably in the 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


keenly competitive automobile indus- 
try. (No action taken on Sept. div.; 
last payment, 25c spec. in June.) ' 
Hudson will introduce a new light car 
next summer to sell for “hundreds of 
dollars less than our currently cheap- 
est car.” Present facilities will be 
used to produce the new step-down 
type designed to hold six passengers. 
Substantial contracts are on hand for 
airplane engine components and fuse- 
lage sections. After reporting $1.32 
in profits for the first quarter of 1951, 
it experienced deficits in the second 
and third quarters so that nine 
months earnings resulted in a profit 
of only 51 cents a share vs. $4.87 in 
the comparable period a year ago. 
This poor showing is a result of the 
cutback in new car production with- 
out offsetting defense deliveries, but 
the latter should increase sharply 
over the months ahead. 


Kimberly-Clark B+ 

Stock is a better-than-average bust- 
ness cycle issue; recent price, 46. 
(Vields 5.2% on qu. payments of 
60c.) Company has completed nego- 
tiations to acquire a controlling in- 
terest in Munising Paper Company. 
Stockholders of the latter will be 
offered $19.50 a share. Munising, 
which operates a pulp mill, paper mill 
and power plant on 75 acres of land 
at Munising, Mich., expects sales of 
around $9 million this year, profits 
from which will be used for expan- 
sion. The acquisition will give the 
controlling company an entrance into 
the fine paper and specialty paper 
fields. Kimberly enjoys a relatively 


‘high EPT exemption. 


Moore-McCormack C+ 

Shares at 16 entail all the specula- 
tive risks attached to the shipping 
industry, but are improving in sta- 
ture. (Pays $1.50 an., plus 25% stk. 
this year.) Earnings for the first nine 
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months of 1951 reached $2.69 a share 
compared to $2.38 for all of 1950. 
The $1 million improvement program 
on the liners Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay will be completed next 
month. Company now operates 35 
self-owned cargo ships, another 16 
cargo vessels on allocation and three 
passenger liners chartered from the 
Maritime Administration. Heavy ex- 
ports and increasing passenger travel 
to South America are favorable fac- 
tors in company’s outlook. 


Myers (F. E.) & Bro. B 

Stock has a good dividend and 
earnings record; recent price, 53. 
(Pays 75c qu.) Operations were 
adversely affected this year as a re- 
sult of a five-month strike which 
ended late in October. As a conse- 
quence, fourth quarter operations 
were at a standstill and a deficit was 
incurred for that period. Full year 
net (ended October 31) equaled $4 a 
share vs. $7.46 a share in the pre- 
ceding fiscal period. However, com- 
pany is reported as now operating at 
capacity on the heavy backlog of 
orders accumulated before and during 
the strike. 


National Supply C+ 
Stock ts a _ speculative growth 
issue; recent price, 29. (Pd. $2 in 


1951 and 1950.) Estimates are that 
1951 sales will be the largest in his- 
tory, with earnings topping all previ- 
ous years except 1948. Net this year 
should approximate the $5.80 per 
share level vs. $5.33 in 1950 and the 
peak net of $8.01 in 1948. Manage- 
ment estimates 1951 EPT credit at 
$5.12 a share. Although a sustained 
high level of oil industry drilling is 
predicted for some time ahead, com- 
pany is continuing its program of ex- 
pansion into other fields. 


N. Y. Air Brake B 

At 21 shares are semi-speculative 
but are improving in stature. (Pays 
40c. qu. on new stk. plus 25c extra.) 
Upon completion of the present diver- 
sification program, air’ brakes will 
make up only 40 per cent of sales as 
compared to 80 per cent this year. 
Another firm in the pump manufac- 
turing field will be acquired in ad- 
dition to the recently purchased Hy- 
draulic Equipment Co. and the option 
to buy Aurora Pump Co. Shipments 
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of $6 million this year and $12 million 
next year are predicted for Air 
Brake’s pump division, which sup- 
plies hydraulic pumps for 95 per cent 
of all U. S. military aircraft. Success 
of this division admittedly rests on 
defense business, as commercial de- 
mand is comparatively small. Net 
earnings for 1951 will be about $3.82 
a share (company recently sold 
200,000 common shares) and with 
EPT exemption of only $2.50 taxes 
will be heavy. 


Norfolk & Western A 

This high grade rail equity com- 
bines a liberal return with some ap- 
preciation potential; recent price, 47. 
(Pays $3 an. to yield 6.4%.) Long 
one of the nation’s leading coal car- 
riers, all records for hauling coal for 
export will be broken this year. For 
the first eleven months of 1951, coal 
dumped at the road’s Lamberts 
Point piers totaled well over ten mil- 
lion tons, compared with 1.9 million 
tons in the like 1950 period. This 
volume exceeds even the 1926 period 
when exports were substantially in- 
creased due to the British coal strike. 
A considerable portion of the N. & W. 
deliveries have been going overseas, 
and with domestic stockpiles now 
down to a two months’ level, traffic 
outlook remains relatively bright. 
(Also FW, Oct. 10.) 


Pennsylvania Salt A+ 
Stock represents a quality issue in 
a basic industry. (At 70 yields 2.9% 
based on $2 paid in 1951.) Opera- 
tions have started in a new plant at 
Portland, Ore., for the manufacture 
of a complete line of specialty metal 
cleaners for various metal-finishing 
operations including electro-plating, 
enameling, painting, aluminum ano- 
dizing, etc., as well as cleaners 
for the transportation, industrial and 
general maintenance fields. Com- 
pany is building an $8 million elec- 
trolytic chlorine-caustic soda facility 
at Calvert City, Ky., which, when 
finished in 1953, will use a new proc- 
ess—the De Nora electrolytic mer- 
cury cell—using power from TVA. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass A 

Selling around 50 to yield 4% 
based on 1951 payments totaling $2, 
stock is a good quality longer term 
investment. Company has developed 


a greenish tint glass which absorbs 
the sun’s heat, reduces eyestrain and 
keeps fading and bleaching of fabrics 
to a minimum. It is expected that it 
will replace the colorless glass nor- 
mally used in trains, automobiles, 
buses, public buildings and eventually 
in homes. The new product, Solex, 
can be bent, laminated or tempered 
for use in practically every known 
type of flat glass application. Plans 
are under way for construction of a 
plant at Springfield, Pa. to manufac- 
ture Selectron, a polyester resin plas- 
tic used as an impregnated agent in 
war products. With an EPT ex- 
emption of only $2.67 a substantial 
amount of profits will be subject to an 
82 per cent tax rate. (Also FW, 
Aug. 15.) 


St. Louis-San Fran. Ry. 
inc. 4!/s of 2022 " 
On and after Januayy 1, 1952, the 
conversion rate of each $1,000 bond 
decreases to 25 shares of common 
stock compared with 30 shares prior 
to that date. Bondholders are ad- 
vised to convert or sell before the 
conversion feature changes since the 
market price of the issue will decline 
with the change in the conversion 
privilege and will probably sell con- 
siderably lower than present prices 
of around 79. 





*Bonds not rated. 


Swift f+ 

Shares of this industry leader at 
34 constitute a good income situation 
and afford a yield of nearly seven 
per cent. (Pays $2.35 an.) Despite 
record sales of $2.5 billion for the 
1951 fiscal year (ended October 31), 
earnings dropped 25 per cent to $2.04 
a share. Income taxes of $13 mial- 
lion were partially responsible for the 
drop, but damage by the Kansas 
River flood last July cost Swift over 
$6 million and was the “greatest 
disaster in the company history.” 
Price control, though, was the prin- 
cipal adverse factor. Arbitrary price 
fixing froze many products in the 
loss column, and with livestock and 
meat controls which did not work 
the company found it impossible to 
maintain results at a_ satisfactory 
level. EPT will be largely avoided 
this year as a result of an indicated 
high exemption under the invested 
capital option. 
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What Opportunities In 


Participating Preferreds? 


In theory, issues of this sort have the safety of senior 


stocks plus profit-sharing features of common stocks; but 


a study of the group discloses few attractive situations 


7 periods when competition for the 
investor’s dollar has been keenest, 
corporations floating issues of pre- 
ferred stock have thrown in a bit of 
‘“lagnappe” to induce investor accept- 
ance of a stock which otherwise might 
have less allure than other 
offered to him at the same time. 
This extra something has taken 
various forms. Warrants or rights to 
subscribe to common stock were pop- 
ular one time, but so few worked out 
profitably for the investor that they 
have long ceased to attract. Other 
sweetening consisted of preferreds 
convertible into common stock and 
preferreds carrying the privilege of 


issues 


sharing in company profits equally 
with the common stock, usually after 
the junior issues receive a specified 
total of dividends in any one year. In 
most instances dividends on preferred 
stocks are cumulative, a feature fre- 
quently tacked on to both convertible 
and participating preferreds. Only five 
of the 18 participating issues in the 
accompanying tabulation are non- 
cumulative. 


Quality Lacking 


As a general rule, participating pre- 
ferreds lack much in the way of quali- 
ty, and just as issues with subscrip- 
tion privileges gradually faded out of 


A Group of Participating Preferreds 


-—Dividends—, Recent 






the picture, participating preferreds 
also are dwindling in number. Over 
the years they have not worked out to 
the full satisfaction of the investing 
public. 

When Diamond Match replaced its 
participating preferred with a new 
non-participating issue early this year, 
the number of participating preferreds 
of definite investment status was re- 
duced to one—the non-callable South- 
ern California Edison 5 per cent 
cumulative, original participating pre- 
ferred (par $25) shares. On the 
basis of its stated dividend rate, the 
issue affords a return of 3.05 per cent. 
In recent years it has paid varying 
amounts above its regular rate, dis- 
tributions in 1950 and 1951 each 
totaling $2. The present market price 
reflects the expectation that extra pay- 
ments will continue to add substan- 
tially to the regular annual disburse- 
ments of $1.25 per share, for despite 
its investment standing the issue is not 
justified in selling on a basis only a 
shade above the current return on 
Al-+ bonds. 

Not more than eight or ten others 


Participation Privilege 


Bon Ami $4 non-cum. “A” (n.p.)...............5- 
Britlo Mtg; $2 cum. “A” (aip.)... 0.2.6.6. secu. 
Byers (A: MW.) Co: 796cum..... .. 22. sc ce ceeeces 


Century Investors $2 non-cum. conv. ($10 par) 


Chic., Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac. 5% non-cum. “A”.. 


Chic. & North Western 5% cum. conv. “A” 
Crown Cork Int’l $1 cum. “A” (n. p) 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 cum. prior.................. 
Int’l-Hydro Electric $2 cum. “A” ($25 par) B. D., $39 
Int’l Rys. of Cent. America 5% cum. B.D., $37.25... 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel $1.50 cum. conv. “A” (par $1). 
Metal Textile $3.25 cum. conv. (par $15) 
Moody’s Investors Service $3 cum. (n.p.)......... 
New York Dock $5 non-cum. (n.p.)............... 
Pacific Coast $4 non-cum. 2d (n.p.)............... 
Sou. California Edison 5% cum. original ($25 par).. 
Virginia-Carolina Chem, 6% cum. B.D. $73.50 
Western Pacific R.R. 5% cum. “A” 


ee eceer eee ee eeeeee 





Equal with Class “B” after “A” has received $4 
and “B” $2.50 per share. 

Equal with common up to an additional $1.50 after 
each has received $2 per share. 

Equal with common after each has received $7 per 


Equal with common after preferred has received $2 


Equal with common up to an additional $1 per 
share after preferred has received $5 and com- 
mon $3.50 per share. 

Equal with common up to an additional $1 per 
share after each has received $5 per share. 

Equal with “B” stock after each has received $1 


Cumulative up to $3 annually and receives $1 addi- 
tional if earned. 

Is junior to $3.50 cumulative preferred, now $61.87 
in arrears in dividends. 

Equal with common after each has received $5 


Equal with “B” stock after each has received $1.50 


Equal with common after preferred has received 
$3.25 per share. 

Equal with common after preferred has received 
$3 and common $2.25 per share. 

Equal with common after each has received $5 


Equal with common after each has received $4 


Percentage rate equal to highest paid on any other 
issue, preferred or common. 

Equal with common after preferred has received 
$6 and common $3 per share. 

Equal with common after preferred has received 
$5 and common $3 per share. 


1950 1951 Price 
$4.00 $2.00 28 
2.00 2.00 31 
7.00 7.00 107 
share. 
eee 2.06 1.50 38 
per share. 
7.00 5.00 47 
ise Sale dk 5.15 None 39 
pasen dda wenwed 1.00 1.00 13 
per share. 
4.00 4.00 50 
(a) (a) 17 
3.75 None 47 
per share. 
3.00 2.50 33 
per share. 
ere See 3.90 3.65 55 
3.00 3.00 34 
4.50 5.00 89 
per share. 
(b) c8.21 39 
per share. 
2.00 2.00 41 
vor 6.00 6.00 133 
5.00 5.00 90 


a—Last payment April, 1932. b—Prior payment February, 1927. c—$4 each to stock of record November 3, 1947 and of record December 17, 1948— 


less legal expenses; 
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and $1 paid December 20, 1951 to stock of record December 10, 1951. e—$1.50 also declared payable 1952. 
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in the list may be considered as mod- 
erately satisfactory—that is, rated B 
by FinaAnctAL Wortp Independent 
Appraisals, a rating which incidentally 
is three grades below the A+ rating 
of the Southern California Edison 
issue. Three of these are selling close 
to their call prices and each (Brillo 
Manufacturing, A. M. Byers and 
Metal Textile) currently affords a re- 
turn of approximately 614 per cent on 
the basis of 1951 payments. A fourth, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, also selling 
around its call level, has a relatively 
poorer record of participatory pay- 
ments and sells on a somewhat higher 
yield basis. 

On the other hand, the participa- 
tion privilege has no bearing at all 
on the price of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical, which sells at 133 to yield 


4.5 per cent, since accumulated back 
dividends amount to $73.50 and all of 
this must be cleared away before the 
common, on which no dividends have 
been paid since the-company was or- 
ganized in 1926, can receive a cent. 
International Railways of Central 
America also is in this category. It 
owes back dividends of $37.25 and has 
paid no dividends on the common 
stock since incorporation in 1904. 
The conservative investor in pre- 
ferred stocks finds little to interest him 
in the few remaining participating 
preferreds, since the intrusion of the 
participating privilege into a preferred 
situation attaches common stock char- 
acteristics to the issue and sets up a 
speculative factor which does not or- 
dinarily appertain to a_ preferred 
equity. THE END 


Few Soft Spots In Real Estate 


Sales of urban homes have slowed but commercial buildings 


are in sound position. Demand for farms for retirement pur- 


poses has held up in line with the growing older population 


he real estate market is in a gen- 

erally good position today al- 
though it still would improve consid- 
erably if urban homes moved faster. 
What soft spots there are may be 
found in and around residential areas 
of many cities throughout the coun- 
try. Slowest sellers are the $20,000- 
and-up houses, largely because of 
credit restrictions—prospective buy- 
ers are either unable to put up the 
necessary cash or they can’t obtain 
loans. On the other hand, demand for 
farms in most areas has held up well 
and promises to continue owing to a 
growing older population with pen- 
sions and social security. Commercial 
properties also are generally in sound 
position. 

With price cuts ranging from ten 
per cent on lower-priced homes to 40 
per cent or more in the $60,000 and 
up class (here and there a fairly new 
luxurious residence will sell for about 
a fourth of what it cost to build) real 
estate men in most communities are 
working harder and longer hours to 
develop and close sales. Credit re- 
strictions are usually blamed for a 
slower rate of turnover since minimum 
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down payments and maximum loans 
allowable run on a sliding scale. To 
buy a $12,000 house, for example, a 
non-veteran need provide only $2,400 
in cash; but if it’s a $24,500 house he 
wants the down payment runs to 50 
per cent, or $12,250. Some real estate 
men complain that mortgage money 
isn’t as plentiful as it should be. How- 
ever, the record home building of the 
past two years could hardly be 
absorbed in a short space of time. 


Actually, more than $4.75 billion of 
life insurance funds went into the 
financing of real estate mortgages in 
1950 and an estimated $5 billion in 
1951 with 97 per cent of the mort- 
gages for housing of some form and 
80 per cent for individual homes. 
Total life insurance investment in 
mortgages at the 1951 year-end is es- 
timated at nearly $19.5 billion (a rec- 
ord figure) compared with a little over 
$16 billion a year ago. This obviously 
reflects fairly high price levels as well 
as a larger number of homes and other 
mortgaged structures. 

In quite a number of communities 
urban homes and the better-class coun- 
try residences are selling very well for 
one reason or another. New York’s 
Westchester County, for example, is 
experiencing an influx of light indus- 
tries and research and development 
organizations while some large cor- 
porations are moving their office staffs 
out of New York City and into the 
country. There’s a big industrial boom 
in Middlesex County, N. J., centering 
around New Brunswick. A number 
of large companies, including metal 
working, automotive, chemical and 
electrical equipment, have erected new 
plants in Middlesex and adjoining 
spots. New Haven, Conn., which is 
surrounded by many fine residences, is 
experiencing an industrial boom as is 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Conditions are good 
in and around Miami Beach and other 
Florida resorts. The market for better- 
class homes in the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles areas ts holding up and 
realtors in other coastal cities prob- 
ably have little complaint although 
this does not hold true for Sacra- 
mento. Houston, Texas, is continuing 
its rapid growth with a plethora of 
money still available from cattle and 
oil. The real estate agency Previews 
Inc., which specializes in the better 
class country properties, cites Maine 
as well as Florida as an improving 
real estate market owing to more out- 
of-state buyers. The revival in Maine, 
however, is comparatively recent. 


Farm Market Booms 


Farm properties throughout the 
country are selling well not only be- 
cause they provide a hedge against in- 
flation but because thousands of older 
people with pensions and social secu- 
rity are investing in properties of five 

Please turn to page 23 
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Fleeing There is always a 
rather natural tempta- 
tion in filling out one’s 
income tax returns, in 
order to reduce the March 15 liabil- 
ity, to stretch a point with regard to 
permissible deductions, particularly 
in times such as these when tax rates 
are so high. But it is another matter 
entirely when large numbers of in- 
dividuals take to the use of bribery 
and commit fraud in connection with 
taxes. 

Tax evasion and bribery of Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau personnel have 
reached such high proportions ac- 
cording to recent disclosures that 
there’s now an unhealthy odor spread 
across the nation. The President has 
been asked even by his closest politi- 
cal advisers once and for all time 
to cleanse his Augean stables. He 
has endeavored to free himself of 
any responsibility by saying that his 
friends have betrayed him, and by 
initiating what he alone calls ‘“con- 
tinued drastic action” against mal- 
feasance in the Government. Be that 
as it may, it is high time for the 
President to clean his house. 


From 


Taxation 


We 
Need 
Leaders 


The American people 
are beginning to recog- 
nize how urgent is our 
need today for new na- 
tional leaders—men who are capable 
of piloting this country away from the 
sickening morass in which we now 
find ourselves. They must be stalwart 
individuals who can place the welfare 
of the nation and its people above 
party and selfish interests. 
Fortunately, we have in both major 
political parties the caliber of men 
who can meet these requirements, but 
it will take a public appeal to obtain 
their services. They are competent 
persons—capable of holding high- 
level positions of leadership—who 
would know how to deal with inept 
politicians, mink coat and deep 
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freezer recipients and influence ped- 
dlers. They can drive these and other 
parasites from our political halls. 

It wouldn’t surprise us at all if 
before very much longer, the public 
drafted some of these men to lead the 
nation, for there are sufficient signs 
to indicate that it is thoroughly fed 
up with the irregularities in Govern- 
ment that continue to be brought to 
light day after day. 


Endless 
Truce Talk 
In Korea 


Negotiations for an ar- 
mistice between the 
Chinese and North 
Korean representatives 
and those of the United Nations 
forces continue from day to day to 
follow what is now an altogether too 
familiar course. There certainly must 
be something amiss that the talks 
should have been prolonged the way 
they have been since the agreement 
on a cease-fire line one month ago, a 
line which will not be effective unless 
the negotiators can wind up the other 
details of an armistice within a few 
days. We can only repeat what we 
have said before, that it appears as if 
the Reds are only stalling for time 
to rebuild their military forces. 

Yet, although it must sorely try the 
patience of the United Nations nego- 
tiators to continue in this manner, 
they cannot do anything else. If they 
were to abandon further so-called 
peace parleys, the Communist propa- 
ganda machine would immediately 
begin to grind out claims that it is 
we who really aren’t sincere about 
establishing peace in Korea. This, of 
course, would be an outright lie. 

Our only alternative, therefore, is 
to continue to fight to win no matter 
how long the Communists drag out 
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the armistice negotiations. Indeed, 
we should even fight all the harder, 
for it appears that the only way to 
end the Korean struggle is by a 
definite military victory on our part. 


Multum There has been some talk 
In to the effect that the day 
of the large investor has 
passed into history and that 
today we have only small investors. 
This can be branded as an illusion 
for several reasons. 

First, in recent years we have 
watched the multiplication of mutual 
funds like green bay trees. This with 
respect both to number and to their 
investor following. It is estimated 
that their net assets amount to over 
$2.5 billion, and that they have more 
than one million shareholders. 

Second, there are many large foun- 
dations in the country—established 
by wealthy individuals like the Fords 
and the Rockefellers, for example— 
which are today large investors. In- 
surance companies and pension funds 
represent still other large investors 
in our économy. 

So it may truly be said that the 
large investor has not disappeared, he 
has only changed in form. And should 
we see the day when present exorbi- 
tant tax rates are eased materially 
and the economic outlook in general 
is more favorable, then the individual 
more than likely will reappear again 
as one of our large investors. 

In the meanwhile, however, the 
growth of mutual funds has brought 
into the investment market for the 
first time a larger number of indi- 
viduals with smaller amounts of capi- 
tal. This development emphasizes 
that there is multwm in parvo—much 
in little. And as these small investors 
increase their personal wealth they 
will become the large investors of the 
future, for this is what constitutes 
healthy growth. No, by no means has 
the large investor disappeared. 
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Crude Oil Producers 


In Good Position 


Tax status is advantageous, and shares have obvious infla- 


tion hedge attributes. Issues cover wide range of quality, 


from uncertain speculations to investments of good grade 


hrough all the irregularity and 
§ potenntins which have charac- 
terized the security markets since 
mid-September, shares of oil com- 
panies operating in the crude produc- 
tion division of the industry have 
generally shown better-than-average 
stability. This may be accounted for 
largely by the obvious inflation-hedge 
attributes of shares representing ex- 
tractive enterprises, advantageous tax 
positions, and flexibility of opera- 
tions—which enables them to adjust 
production volume to current or indi- 
cated nearby demand for crude oil. 
Unusually good reports covering third 
quarter earnings also helped the 
group to withstand selling pressure in 
October and early November. 


Oil Inventories 


The weakness in the general mar- 
ket coincided with a steady rise in 
domestic crude oil stocks, which 
reached a 49-month high of 263.1 
million barrels on November 17. 
These inventories accumulated, and 
have held around that level, despite 
an unusual demand for crude from 
refineries, which also had been ac- 
cumulating stocks of petroleum prod- 
ucts. A persistent rise in unsold 
products would be cause for con- 
cern in many industries and would 
tend to provoke price-slashing. But 
the oil world professes to see nothing 
to worry over, pointing out that Gov- 
einment and industry surveys are in 
accord in predicting a revival of con- 
sumer demand and a sustained im- 
provement through 1952. Current 
crude stocks represent only about 40 
days’ supply at the present rate of 
refinery throughput, and are no 
greater than the supply on hand two 
years ago when daily production and 
consumption were several hundred 
thousand barrels less than now. 

The rise in crude output which be- 
gan last year kept just ahead of re- 
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Crude Oil Reserves 


oa Barreis— 
Estimated Per Per $ of 
Reserves Share of Market 


Company (Millions) Stock Value 
Ammewege ....... 00s 415 112.5 0.74 
Amer. Republics... 56 37.3. 0.70 
Houston Oil'...... 85 77.3 11 
Louisiana Land.... 100 33.6 0.65 
Pacific Western.... a32 a7.0 a0.33 
Seaboard Oil ..... 140 114.5 1.23 
Superior Oil ...... 300 709.2 1.28 
Tex. Gulf Producing 50 45.2 1.56 
Texas Pac. C. & O. 95 53.6 1.14 


a—Excluding foreign. 





finery demand for the most part, and 
this accounted for the rise in crude 
stocks. Early this year the develop- 
ing crisis in Iran stirred consumers 
of oil products to realization that 
scarcities would develop were Iranian 
operations to be suspended. A flurry 
of domestic buying set in but failed 
to expand into sustained demand. Its 
subsidence was offset by a rise in 
exports, since the rest of the world 
must have oil regardless of the shut- 
down in Iran. 

Going back to 1949, the rise then 
was checked by heavy cutbacks in 
allowable production in Texas, Louis- 
iana, Kansas and other states where 
statutory prorationing is in effect— 
and by voluntary cutbacks in output 
elsewhere. 

Following the Korean outbreak in 


June 1950, these controls gradually 
were relaxed or discontinued entirely 
and the rise was resumed. In Sep- 
tember of this year at the peak of the 
1950-51 rise in crude production, the 
Texas daily output exceeded three 
million barrels a day for the first time 
in history. Subsequently Texas cut 
the daily quota below the peak level. 
It is the facility with which crude oil 
production lends itself to control that 
imparts a high measure of stability 
to the price of crude. 

As a hedge against inflation the 
shares of crude oil producers, taken 
as a group, are obviously attractive, 
though there is a wide range of qual- 
ity among individual issues. Some 
are highly speculative, with others 
properly rated as of good investment 
quality. Much depends on manage- 
ment, as with securities in any indus- 
trial category, and after that on the 
amount of crude reserves per share of 
stock, on the cost of developing pres- 
ent reserves, and on the demonstrated 
earning capacity of the company. 


Close to Capacity 


At present prices, earnings of crude 
producers are generally satisfactory. 
Costs of operation and of developing 
new sources of oil, however, are 
steadily rising and any further infla- 
tion of our economy would bring still 
higher costs of both materials and 
labor, necessitating a rise in crude oil 
prices if further exploration and de- 
velopment are to be encouraged. 
Even now domestic demand is close 
to the maximum producing capacity 
of the country and with a steady rise 
in demand indicated over the longer 
term, new oil sources must be found. 

The favorable tax position of the 
crude oil producers stems from the 
deductions permitted from gross in- 
come, for intangible costs, operating 


Highlights of the Principal Crude Oil Producers 


| 


-— *Sales—, -—-+———Earned Per Share-————— Divi- 
(Millions) -~— Annual—, -—Nine Mos.— dends Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 §1951 Price 
pe es ee $57.7 $51.5 $456 $488 $3.46 $3.92 $3.00 151 
Amer. Republics ....... 17.5 15.0 La: 428 BR; NE, 1.50 54 
Ss ere al9.5 al8.7 527 538 3.96 4.80 2.50 70 
Louisiana Land & Exp.. 15.6 13.0 242. 6063S aan mad 2.50 52 
Pacific Western ........ 7.3 6.0 1.21 1.42 1.05 1.34 b 21 
Seaboard Oil (Del.)..... 28.2 25.3 4.71 4.99 3.08 3.98 2.75 93 
Superior Oil (Cal.)...... 52.0 ¢73.1 17.22 ¢16.38 scan Sone 4.00 555 
Texas Gulf Producing... 98 7.8 3.13 2.75 1.98 2.08 1.40 30 
Texas Pacific C. & O.... 15.1 13.6 3.58 3.38 2.45 2.86 1.65 47 





*Gross operating income. tNine months. 
1 £ 
only. 


Not reported. 


§Declared or paid to December 19. 
b—Paid 10 per cent stock March 15; split 3-for-1, May 4 


a—Products sales 
4. c—Year ended August 31. N.R.— 
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expenses and a depletion allowance 
of 27.5 per cent of gross revenues. It 
works this way: A company with 
gross income of, say, $100,000 would 
have a depletion allowance of $27,500. 
Assuming this deduction, in addition 
to operating costs and intangible ex- 
penses, left net taxable income at 
$30,000, the company still would re- 
port its net income as $57,500 before 
depletion. The Treasury Department 
has tried ineffectually several times to 
reduce the depletion allowance to 15 


per cent, but has been rebuffed by 
Congress each time. 

Earnings of the principal crude 
producers this year are expected to 
approximate 1950 results despite in- 
creased costs and rises in taxes. Over 
the longer term, prospects for further 
growth and well sustained earnings 
are favorable. Yields around current 
prices are generally low, being based 
largely on expectations of substantial 
capital improvement in the long run, 
rather than on income. THE END 


Maintenance Needs 
Support Paint Sales 


Industry results normally follow cyclical pattern but 


swings are much less violent than in new construction. 


Shares of most of the leaders are of investment quality 


egardless of whether residential 

building continues to decline 
next year, the domestic paint industry 
can look forward to sales as good or 
better than in 1951. New homes 
account for only about ten per cent of 
the paint which goes into all homes 
both old and new, and when new 
building of this kind is restricted, 
more redecoration is done. The fact 
that 5.8 million dwelling units have 
been added to the nation’s housing 
inventory since 1946 indicates that 
the demand for paint for homes al- 
ready in place will continue to rise. 
Most houses require a new coat of 
paint every three or four years. 


Old and New 


The rate of building in most non- 
residential categories is hardly likely 
to dip next year. Volume of engineer- 
ing construction awards classified by 
Engineering News-Record as public 
work reached some $6.0 billion dur- 
ing the first 50 weeks of this year, 20 
per cent over the same 1950 period. 
This included $625.8 million in public 
housing contracts, up 92 per cent 
over 1950. Industrial construction 
contracts meanwhile total more than 
$4 billion, up 150 per cert over a year 
earlier. While commercial building 
awards are down, volume in this cate- 
gory is considerably smaller. With 
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total building on a steadily rising 
trend since 1944, thousands of addi- 
tional structures now require repaint- 
ing, and the total number obviously 
will be greater a year from now. 
About 60 per cent of total paint 
sold goes for brightening up all types 
of structures, both old and new. Most 





of the remainder goes on automobiles, 
other transportation equipment and 
furniture. At the present time, mili- 
tary goods—tanks, guns and a host 
of other items—are requiring larger 
amounts of paint month by month. 
This type of demand is a repetition of 
World War II experience. In 1943 
and 1944, when total new building 
was off sharply, military demand kept 
paint sales on a rising trend with new 
records for dollar volume set in each 
year despite price ceilings. Sales are 
expected to hit a new high of around 
$1.2 billion this year, seven per cent 
above 1950, even though new housing 
and automobile output is off. Since 
not all of this gain can be ascribed 
to price increases, which averaged 
slightly less than seven per cent, total 
gallonage sold will be at least as great 
and perhaps somewhat higher than 
shipments last year. Moreover, some 
further sales gains are in sight for 


1952. 
EPT Situation 


The excess profits tax situation can 
be looked at two ways. In the first 
place, the paint companies did fairly 
well after the war so that excess 
profits exemptions are relatively high. 
On the other hand, record earnings 
were enjoyed in 1950 so that it would 
be difficult, because of increased taxes, 
to maintain net income at the same 
level. For Devoe & Raynolds the 
excess profits tax base is $2.75 com- 
pared with nine months’ Class A 
earnings of $2.72 a share. This com- 
pany probably will earn around $3.50 
per share this year after increased tax 
provision, a substantial decline from 
1950 ($5.32 per share) but well ahead 
of 1949 ($2.51). 

National Lead’s EPT exemption 
on an adjusted basis is $1.20 a share 
vs. nine months’ earnings of $1.46. 
Full year net is likely to approximate 
$2.00, an ample margin over the 
$1.42 (adjusted) dividend paid this 

Please turn to page 26 


The Leading Paint Manufacturers 


-—— Sales ——, 


Years (Millions) 

Company Ended: 1950 1951 
Devoe & Ray. “A”.11/30 $47.2 a$37.3 
National Lead ....12/31 342.7 a295.8 
Pratt & Lambert..12/31 14.7 a12.5 
Sherwin-Williams ..8/31 N.R. N.R. 





a—Nine months. b—Plus stock. 


c—-Fiscal year. 


c—Earned Per Share-——, 


--Annual—, --Nine Mos. Divi- Recent 

1949 1950 1950 1951 dends_ Price Yield 
$2.51 $5.32 $3.20 $2.72 b$2.00 26 7.7% 
1.29 2.41 1.72 1.46 1.50 29 5.2 
3.16 5.94 N.R. N.R. 3.00 40 7.5 
5.73 7.44 os ae | ee Oe CUS 


Note: National Lead per share figures adjusted 


for 3-for-1 split with dividend at new 25-cent quarterly rate plus 50 cents extra. 
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Rising defense outlays and business capital expenditures 


promise gains in industrial activity if non-durable lines 


do their part. But steel strike poses an imminent threat 


For many months, one of the most important 
factors sustaining stock prices has been the pros- 
pect of continued increases in the level of Govern- 
ment spending for defense. Although such spend- 
ing appears to have lagged well behind schedule to 
date, and at all times there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the extent and even the direction of 
possible future changes in the program, there still 
is no question that defense outlays will continue to 
rise without interruption for at least another year, 
probably longer. 


Another important sustaining influence has 
been the record level of business spending for plant 
expansion and improvement. In recent months, the 
future prospects in this respect have been considered 
by most people to be much less clear than in the 
case of defense expenditures, for it has been felt 
that with completion in late 1951 or early 1952 
of many large projects initiated some time ago, a 
good deal of the steam would be taken out of the 
expansion program. There has also been recogni- 
tion of the fact, recently emphasized by a chemical 
company executive, that this program was being 
handicapped not only by material shortages but 
also by a shortage of cash. 


Within the past week, however, there have been 
several predictions, including one from an authori- 
tative Government source, that business outlays will 
continue to set new peaks early next year. In such 
an event, the combined effect on industrial activity 
of business spending and Government spending 
would be strong indeed. The chief question marks 
thus appear to be the possibility of avoiding a 
steel strike and the likelihood that textile and other 
non-durable lines will start pulling their weight 
again after constituting a definite drag on the 
economy in recent months. 


Many retailers continue to report an unsatis- 
factory volume of Christmas business. If the public 
is not anxious to spend at this season of the year, 
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it can probably be induced to do so in January 
only by very substantial price reductions. We may 
well be in for several more months of disappointing 
performance by soft goods lines. But there is a 
good chance of an improvement in consumer atti- 
tudes by spring, when personal income will be even 
higher than its present record level and shortages 
of some durables will be more imminent than they 
are at present. 


In the meantime, the favorable factors in the 
business outlook appear strong enough to counter- 
balance a continued lag in consumer spending— 
assuming no interruption in steel production. But 
as the situation shapes up now, this is quite an 
assumption. The steel workers refuse to remain 
on the job past the year-end without a wage in- 
crease and steel producers refuse to consider a wage 
increase without assurance of price relief; Wash- 
ington officials state that both wages and prices 
must remain substantially where they are now. 


Whether the present Administration has enough 
backbone to make these pronouncements stick— 
and whether any Administration has the power to 
do so, considering the militant mood of the union— 
remains to be seen. A steel strike would be a 
crippling blow to our defense effort and would bear 
even harder on producers of civilian goods, who 
have recently been warned that their metal allot- 
ments for the second quarter of 1952 are due for 
a substantial cut from first quarter levels. 


The major uncertainty stemming from the 
threat of a steel strike may become a rather signifi- 
cant market influence shortly, particularly affecting 
the equities of civilian durable goods producers. 
But the longer term implications of a renewal of 
the wage-price spiral are so violently inflationary 
that even these issues should not be affected on 
more than a temporary basis if a strike occurs, and 
others may actually be stimulated. 

Written December 20, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Disappointing Crops 

Crop outturns in 1951 fell well below Govern- 
ment goals. the final report for the year making 
additional cuts in earlier forecasts which had 
promised bumper crops of wheat, corn, cotton and 
other farm products. As it is, the corn crop is 
under the three billion bushel mark and 40 million 
bushels under the ten-year 1941-50 average of 2.98 
billion bushels. The Government’s goal was nearly 
3.4 billion bushels and early in the season indica- 
tions were that it would be reached. Wheat, 
another disappointment, dropped below the billion- 
bushel mark to 987.5 million bushels against the 
ten-year average of 1.07 billion bushels. 

The downward revision of official forecasts of 
food crops follows a similar sequence of progres- 
sively lower cotton crop forecasts, the December 
figure of 15.3 million bales comparing with the 
September forecast of 17.3 million bales. Trade 
circles are debating whether the Government origi- 
nally over-estimated acreages under cultivation or 
adverse weather accounted for the declines, but 
farmers will still be good customers of farm imple- 
ment makers, mail order houses and others since 
the cutbacks in crop forecasts boosted commodity 
prices. 


Dividend Payments 


Cash dividend payments of U. S. corporations 
continued to increase in October over the same 
1950 month although the rate of gain was leveling 
off. Publicly reported payments of $533 million 
during the month marked an increase of seven per 
cent over a year earlier and brought the total for 
the first ten months to slightly more than $6 billion. 
or nine per cent above the January-October total 
payments of last year. Groups which have failed 
to show increases are few—only automobiles. food. 
beverages and tobacco. Disbursements by the rail- 
roads were up 31 per cent during the ten months. 
with oil and mining companies paying about 22 per 
cent more. The October gain in payments over the 
same 1950 month, however, stemmed largely from 
increases by finance. telephone and_ telegraph 
companies. 


Large Plant Investment 


More dollars will be spent for new industrial 
plants and equipment in the first quarter of next 
year than in any other three-month period on 
record except the current (fourth) quarter of 1951. 
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Expenditures will climb nearly 40 per cent above 
the first three months of 1951, according to Com- 
merce Department figures, and will be 36 per cent 
above the previous record for a similar period 
set in 1948. The official estimate is $3.01 billion 
vs. $3.345 billion for the present quarter and $2.154 
billion for the first quarter of 1951. 

The largest relative increases this year are found 
in the industrial groups most closely related to 
defense needs such as non-automotive transporta- 
tion equipment, primary non-ferrous metals, and 
iron and steel. Rubber, chemicals and petroleum 
also expanded vigorously in 1951. During the 
first three months of next year, all the major dur- 
able goods groups will spend more than in the 
similar 1951 period, as will four of the soft goods 
industries—paper and paper products, chemicals, 
petroleum and coal products, and rubber products. 
Outlays by the durable goods industries, totaling 
some $1.52 billion, will slightly exceed expendi- 
tures by soft goods companies during the coming 
quarter. 


Job Level Still High 


A decline of 100,000 in non-farm workers be- 
tween October 15 and November 15 still left Gov- 
ernment and business jobs at a record high for any 
November and 863,000 above a year earlier. Em- 
ployment in the construction industry dipped more 
than seasonally, while declines in factory jobs 
occurred mostly in lumber, shoe, canning and 
clothing production. These set-backs were largely 
made up by increases in aircraft production, metal- 
working machinery and shipbuilding. 


"Fair Trade" Revival? 


A concerted effort is now under way to restore 
the Fair Trade principle which the Supreme Court 
upset in the Schwegmann case last May. Amend- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission Act is one 
avenue being explored by the “Fair Traders”; 
another approach will attempt to amend the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act to require non-signing retailers 
to abide by fair trade minimums. It is also in- 
tended to eliminate price-cutting by mail order 
houses which contend that they cannot abide by 
minimum retail prices that differ from state to 
state. A return to Fair Trade principles would help 
protect drug, retail jewelry, tobacco, auto accessory 
dealers and many others from price-cutting; but it 
remains to be seen how many of the proposed 
amendments will be written into law. 
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Tin Supply Low 

Inability of Washington and Bolivian tin pro- 
ducers to agree on a price for the latter’s output 
has resulted in a critical supply situation in this 
metal. Little tin has been imported since last 
March, and tin supplies available for distribution 
to industry are now at an all-time low. Estimated 
supplies for the first quarter of 1952 are less than 
half of projected consumption of 5,200 to 5,500 
tons per month. Normally, domestic tin consump- 
tion amounts to 60,000-70,000 tons a year, with 
about a third coming from Bolivia and more than 
half from Malaya and Indonesia. Resumption of 
talks with the Bolivians, which have been rumored. 
could result in a compromise easing the present 
situation. But unless this eventuates, tighter con- 
trols on tin can use seem inevitable, with adverse 
effects on the can manufacturers. 


Metal for Defense 

In the first quarter of 1952, defense and defense- 
supporting industries will be allotted more than 
40 per cent of the nation’s carbon steel output, and 
60 per cent of the supply of aluminum and of 
copper. Despite the rising output of the three 
metals, they may be increasingly difficult to obtain 
for non-defense operations. The producers, of 
course, are assured of capacity sales, with head- 
aches reserved for consumers with demands far in 
excess of the limited supplies. 


No Rubber Price Cut 

Industry hopes for either a cut in the price of 
natural rubber or the adoption of a quarterly price- 
fixing regulation again went by the board and the 
fixed price of 52 cents a pound will be continued 
in January, unchanged since July 1, despite the 
belief of the rubber trade that a lower level would 
be justified. The rising volume of synthetic rubber 


production and consumption has enabled rubber 
manufacturers to maintain a high level of goods 
production despite the restrictions on the use of 
natural rubber. Tire makers, however, have taken 
less rubber this year, as is indicated by production 
of 69.7 million casings of all descriptions, compared 
with 78.4 million in the 1950 period. 


Corporate News 

Allied Stores’ sales for the nine months to Octo- 
ber 31 were $319.5 million vs. $299.5 million in the 
same 1950 period. 

Saltex Petroleum—jointly owned by Standard 
Oil (Cal.) and Texas Company—has formed a new 
unit for drilling and exploration in western 
Australia. 

Walgreen’s sales for November and the eleven 
months were 6.9 per cent and 5.5 per cent, respec- 
tively, above the same periods last year. 

Consolidated Edison has been prohibited tempo- 
rarily by the N. Y. State Public Service Commis- 
sion from further changeover of manufactured to 
straight natural gas until adequate stand-by facili- 
ties have been set up. 

General Electric will supply a 60,000 kw gen- 
erator for the power plant planned by Omaha 
Public Power District. ; 

Dow Chemical plans a $2.5 million expansion at 
its Bay City foundry division. 

Columbia Gas System’s subsidiary, Atlantic Sea- 
board Corporation, plans new facilities in West 
Virginia to cost about $8.4 million; will be capable 
of supplying 89.5 million cubic feet of additional 
gas on a peak day. 

Brown Shoe’s sales for the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 31 were $111.4 million vs. $89.3 million a year 
before. 

National Supply’s 1951 sales are estimated at 
$215 million, or a 38 per cent gain. over 1950. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short+term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—-when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 


Price Yield Price 
UI. Si Gov't 2468) 1972-67 6.0.3 05000560 97 2.75% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.. 94. 3.10 105 


Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%%s, 


BOGS ckawcwAdaccanibaskeu pense s 96 355 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 92 3.50 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999.. 91 3.10 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963.... 102 4.25 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 91 3.20 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969... 95 4.95 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 5.38% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............. 52 4.81 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 98 4.59 107 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 93 5.38 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.56 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— 
1950 1951 1950 1951 
American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.73 c$2.20 


Price 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *2.40 al.90 a1.31 116 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 1.25 1.60 {£1.99 {£3.30 35 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.85 3.91 ¢2.98 58 
General Foods ....... 2.45 2.40 b2.75 bl.47 43 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 c8.49 c6.92 215 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 f5.01 £3.53 51 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 2.60 3.73 c¢4.55 50 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.50 ¢3.45 2.67 63 
United Biscuit ........ 180 1.60 c¢3.27 2.74 31 








*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. 
months. f—12 months to September 30. 
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b—Half- year. 


--Earnings—, Recent J 


c—Nine 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


-~Dividends— *Indi- 

Paid Paid Recent cated 

1950 1951 Price Yield 
American Stoves ...cscccvesss $2.00 $200 37 54% 
American Tel. & Tel. ......... 9.00 9.00 156 5.8 
Borden CompeGny <.6i.scsecees 2.80 280 50 48 
Consolidated Edison .......... 170 6200) |= 33Cts 6 
Household Finance ........... 2.200 240 41 5.9 
Brees SW) <2 scteteccenoss 300 300° 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville......... aoe 400 53 76 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 3.00 43 7.0 
May Department Stores........ 150 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 200 34 59 
Philadelphia Electric ......... is if @ $32 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 200 200 32 63 
re 240 240 32 7.5 
SOCONY-VaCUUM . 200.000.0086 L3> LO 35 521 
Southern Calif. Edison........ 200 200 3 59 
See: TE . visicsewvnnivedve 2.50 2.25 40 5.6 
Temes COMPORY 260 eesescscess 3.25 3.05 56 54 
ee ee 400 400 52 7.7 
Union Paciic RIN iss <sies:0 5.00 6.00 100 6.0 
NE PEE Bodnsriccnnswkses 450 450 61 7.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 18 18 28 57 





*Based on total 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends\ —Earnings—~ Recent 
1950 1951 1950 19 Price 
Alfied Stores. ..6sccses $3.00 $3.00 c$3.65 c$1.34 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 400 c8.86 c6.50 51 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 2.25 b2.52 b3.24 30 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.90 f1.15 £1.20 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 2.75 3.55 5.54 36 
Firestone Tire ........ 2.50 3.50 b3.34 b5.85 63 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 3.00 c4.35 3.33 30 
General Amer.Transport. 3.00 3.50 ¢3.38 c4.20 52 
General Motors ....... 6.00 400 c7.91 c4.15 51 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 2.25 g2.15 g2.76 42 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 6.00 b3.49 b4.65 87 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.50 1.70 c¢2.39 c2.87 45 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 3.75 5.51 c7.15 69 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 2.50 b3.09 b2.39 30 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 2.50 b2.10 b2.57 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1.90 2.15 63.62 c4.19 43 
i eer 3.45 3.00 c6.12 c444 40 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 2.00 £3.31 £2.87 29 








b—Half-year. c—Nine months. 


I f—12 months to September 30. 
g—Nine months to July 31. : 
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Washington Newsletter 











@ WasHINcTON, D. C.—Stories cir- 

ulate all over the country, coming 

back to Washington, that OPS offi- 

@cials want to junk their agency. Trade 

@journal reporters here have been get- 

Bing all sorts of queries about it from 
editors who have been told what hap- 
pened at this or that advisory com- 
mittee meeting. The idea, evidently, 
is taken seriously in New York and 
other places. 

What happened is merely that the 
subject came up at some meetings 
early this month; OPS men say that 
it was the visitors who raised it, not 
themselves. Rarely, if ever, has any 
agency taken the first steps to liqui- 
date itself; the denials that it’s hap- 
pening now ring true. Moreover, a 
step of that kind is decided first within 
the Cabinet. The gossip, of course, 
hurts the agency ; people suppose that 
it will all be over in a little while any- 
how and so get careless. 

It’s to be expected that the exis- 
tence of OPS will be debated during 
the next session of Congress, though 
probably in a rather listless way. In 
an election year, no party will take 

the responsibility. Moreover, with 
rising military expenditures, there’s 
till a threat of sharply rising prices 
ome time. Some businessmen, it’s 
said, will testify in favor of ending 
price controls, but the time patently 
isn’t ripe. 











It’s being predicted that the 
1952-1953 budget will call for ex- 
enditures of around $85 billion. For 
he present budget year, it’s estimated 
hat expenditures will be around $70 
billion, with guesses on the size of the 
leficit ranging all the way from zero 
0 the Treasury’s $9 billion. So, it’s 
indicated, there should be an increase 
p to $15 billion in expenditures, 
‘ith some increase as well in the 
leficit. 
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Wackground on rumors about OPS liquidation—Savings 
Hbond income may be made tax-free—Defense work not 


making up for cuts in civilian output, says industry 


For the current year, Congress not 
only appropriated money for direct 
expenditure but also authorized the 
agencies to contract for later payments 
of almost $90 billion. This big 
amount is partly being spent now; the 
bulk is scheduled for the 1954 year. 
In time, it will greatly increase the 
total expenditure. 

It’s to be expected that the Defense 
agencies will be equipped to spend 
their money much faster than they 
have been doing. The top men all 
say so. The companies getting paid 
may use the proceeds mainly to liqui- 
date defense indebtedness. 


The Treasury is seriously con- 
sidering doing something to make the 
Savings Bonds, which don’t sell well, 
more attractive. The rate, it’s said, 
definitely won’t be raised. However, 
there’s talk about making the income 
tax-free up to some amount. 


At practically every meeting of 
NPA officials with makers of metallic 
consumer goods, the same cry is 
raised—that the allotments granted of 
the major metals will cause severe 
reductions in output. The forecast is 
made for just about everything—re- 
frigerators, baby carriages, soda foun- 
tain equipment. 

The manufacturers generally point 
out that they have little defense busi- 
ness to substitute for civilian. Often, 
an industry will largely be concen- 
trated in a single state or even part 
of a state. There are forecasts of 
lay-offs. Just as the Administration 
has been predicting wild inflation, so 
businessmen have been expecting un- 
employment of this sort for a year and 
a half. 

The estimate of rising unemploy- 
ment is for the first quarter. The al- 
lotments of most of the key metals will 
be even smaller in the second. There’s 
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some possibility that the NPA by 
that time will completely prohibit 
various kinds of manufacture, as was 
done during the last war. 


An NPA order affecting auto lead 
storage batteries bans both the cheap- 
er and the more expensive equipment 


‘of this kind. Production of batteries 


with life expectancy of less than 18 
months is out, and no more models 
with extra high ampere-hour ratings 
will be available either. The order 
does not affect industrial storage bat- 
teries, or batteries for motorcycles, 
heavy trucks, tractors and buses. 


The refusal of the Justice De- 
partment to go along with Ana- 
conda’s expansion into the aluminum 
field may prove important years from 
now. The Anti-Trust division has re- 
served all rights to sue. It’s not only 
Anaconda that’s in this position; so 
are a lot of other big companies do- 
ing defense work. 


A majority of the present Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is against 
bringing anti-trust suits where they 
can be avoided. Where possible, pend- 
ing suits are being settled. It’s said, 
for instance, that there will be a settle- 
ment of the cases of the major soap 
companies that are charged with giv- 
ing inventory protection to the chain 
but not the unit stores. 

Statements by Commission mem- 
bers, of late, have been drawing dis- 
tinctions between its own actions and 
statements by FTC lawyers. Evi- 
dently, there’s a lot of staff trouble. 
No doubt, it’s hard to persuade a law- 
yer to drop a case which he feels 
pretty confident he could win. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

In New York City last week, stock- 
holders of Willys-Overland Motors 
were afforded a preview of the Aero 
Ace and Aero Wing passenger cars 
which their company will market 
early next year—incorporating an F- 
head, six-cylinder engine, the 1952 
Willys, with overdrive, is said to give 
35 miles to the gallon. . . . Emergency 
light called the Safety-Flare plugs in- 
to the lighter of any car and has an 
electro-magnet incorporated into the 
reflector head so that it can be secured 
anywhere on a metal surface—an- 
nounced by A. G. Busch & Company, 
it comes complete with twelve feet of 
rubber cord. . . . Designed to protect’ 
the driver and his front seat passen- 
gers from the sun’s rays and headlight 
glare, the Sun State Carvisor is a 
tinted, transparent visor which can be 
installed in a few minutes on any 
make car—national distribution is 
planned for this accessory. . . . The 
Oldsmobile Division of General Mo- 
tors is fabricating the breech ring, 
breech block and 15-foot tube of a 
90-mm. high velocity tank gun for 
Army use—this is a part of Oldsmo- 
bile’s “Combined Operations” pro- 
gram, which also includes the manu- 
facture of bazooka rockets and several 
units for the J-65 Sapphire jet air- 
plane engines. 


Building .. . 

A new, less expensive spray-on 
concrete curing compound which is 
fast drying is reported by Aluminum 
Industries, Inc., as an addition to its 
Permite line—known as_ Permite 
W-95, it will seal about 200 square 
feet of horizontal concrete surface per 
gallon. ... A transparent plastic panel 
called Duralux is recommended es- 
pecially for use in skylights because it 
is strong, shatterproof and easy to in- 
stall—a_ product of Corrulux Cor- 
poration, the material can be sawed 
and is available in tints of blue and 
infra-green as well as untinted... . 
Step-by-step details on how to replace 
worn-out windows with Insulux glass 
blocks are included in a 16-page book- 
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let on the role of glass blocks in sav- 
ing scarce metals—the booklet is 
offered by American Structural Prod- 
ucts Company. ... A combination 
tool recently patented should find 
favor with home craftsmen as well as 
concrete workers, for whom it was 
designed—made especially for use in 
the construction of concrete forms, 
the tool combines the features of a 
hammer, a pair of pliers and a wire- 
cutter. 


Electrical... 

Snow and ice can be melted before 
they become a hazardous accumula- 
tion by the installation of Thermwire 
along gutters and downspouts, for ex- 
ample, and in concrete doorways and 
driveways—a flexible electric heating 
cable, it has been introduced by Ed- 
win L. Wiegand Company... . 
Aluminum-based electric light bulbs 
are now being manufactured, accord- 
ing to General Electric Company, 
which points out that lamps with the 
new bases are equally as efficient as 
the familiar brass-based type—in the 
future, you'll most likely find both 
types on many dealers’ Shelves since 
the variety to be manufactured at any 
particular time will depend upon 
which metal is in least critical supply. 
. . . Last week United States Steel 
Corporation completed conversion of 
its coast-to-coast private telegraph 
system from manual to automatic con- 
trols—the system was developed and 
installed by Western Union Tele- 
graph Company....The Coast 
Guard cutter Courier, which is cur- 
rently being de-mothballed, is sched- 
uled to become a mobile relay station 
for Voice of America radio broadcasts 
originating in this country—the vessel 
will be equipped with the most power- 
ful transmitters ever used on a ship, 
and will be able to penetrate the Iron 
Curtain under all weather conditions 
because of an air conditioning system 
(developed by naval architect Philip 
L. Rhodes and Minneapolis-Honey- 
well engineers) which will permit 
radio operations under circumstances 
hitherto impossible. 





Gadgets... 


Junior-size ash trays which clip to 


the side of a plate are made of alumi- 


num and plastic, according to Poll- 


Ver Sales, Inc.—sold in sets, the 
come in a variety of colors. . . . Cadd 
for the stepladder is a steel gadget 
which hooks on the side of any ladde 
and provides space for a can of paint 
a tray for nuts and bolts, hooks fo 
hanging odds and ends and a loop fo 
a cleaning cloth—it’s being marketed 
by the Tetfoam Corporation... . 
Eriez Manufacturing Company i 
making a metal detector for use in 
candy manufacturing plants—a mag- 
netic device for installation in con- 
nection with conveyor belts carrying 
pieces of candy, it stops the belt every 
time it detects a particle of metal 
which has slipped into the product. 

. United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration recently acquired patent 
rights for a carpet sewing machine 
which sews strips of carpet on the 
floor—electrically operated, the de- 
vice is pushed along with a long 
handle. 


Motion Pictures... 

Pacific Electric Railway Company 
has a new public relations tool, a 32- 
seat theatre-on-wheels which is cur- 
rently being used for employes’ con- 
ferences throughout the four South- 
ern California counties serviced by 
the system—facilities of the mobile 
theatre-coach will be offered to civic 
and other organizations. .. . It may 
be bitter cold out-of-doors, but this 
didn’t stop the Paraffined Carton Re- 
search Council in Chicago from re- 
leasing a color sound slidefilm on how 
to increase ice cream sales in grocery 
stores—entitled Selling Ice Cream in 
Food Stores, the film has a running 
time of 20 minutes. .. . A three-par 
plan to make driving through con- 
gested city traffic somewhat easier 1s 
developed in Smooth Operation, 3 
film offered by the National Safety 
Council to operators of fleets 
trucks—two versions are offered, 4 
35-mm. sound slidefilm and a 16-mm. 
sound motion picture. . . . On the 
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Fubject of steel foundry practice, 
there’s a film entitled Steel with a 
Thousand Qualities, released by 
Lebanon Steel Foundry—produced 
on 16-mm. films, this sound film in 
olor runs for 37 minutes. 


€ 
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Rubber... 

@ Good news for the 17 million roller 
skating fans in the country is spelled 
Enrup because this new thermoset- 
ting plastic has made possible a roller 
skate wheel which takes the noise 
and the slip out of the sport, as well 
Wis wears considerably longer than 
"wood or fiber wheels—the wheel was 
Gieveloped jointly by United States 
@Rubber Company and Fo-Mac En- 
Mierprises, Inc. . . . Speaking of hew 
to avoid spills on slippery surfaces, 
there’s now on the market a rubber 
sandal with a special sole made of an 
“abrasive material to help maintain 
one’s equilibrium — called Tigerfoot 
@Sandals, they’re distributed by Onon- 
daga Wholesale Company and are 
said to minimize the hazards of fall- 
‘Jing even on oil-slick floors and wet 
ship decks. . . . Rubber boots en route 
to the boys in Korea are specially 
built to prevent frostbite—manufac- 
tured by Hood Rubber Company they 
“Bconsist of two layers of rubber with 
gm@knitted wool between them for in- 
sulation purposes. 

















Toys and Tots... 
yg Educational toy for junior or the 
grandchild is Holgate’s Lacing Shoe, 
-M designed for kids from age 1% to 5— 
'@when the child unlaces the toy, he 
'Bfinds the “old woman who lived in 
y@the shoe” plus her kids; but to play 
lethe game again, he has to learn to 
icMilace the colorful wooden shoe. . . . 
y@ Something different is a coverall for 
isi tiny tots which has been adapted by 
¢-BElsam Products from the design of 
e-Bthe traditional French apron—called 
Wm Covies, these new aprons are made 
‘vl of washable denim in three colors and 
img in sizes from two to eight... . / A 
ig@ cuddly cocker spaniel with floppy 
tis actually a Swiss music box 
NM plays ‘‘Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad 
iff Wolf” and similar childhood songs— 

made by Alma Toy Company, the 
ty ‘musical pup” stands 11 inches high. 
ol... A game of dominos for young- 
a@sters from three to eight years of age 
MM substitutes brightly colored pictures 
he of fruit, birds, houses and trains for 
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aver 


Be one of our savers and receive 
your liberal semi-annual dividend 
January Ist and July Ist each 
year. Current rate is 3%. 
term investments invited. Member 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. 


ted by savers for auet a Quartet century 


BEST PAID 
CITIZEN 














Long 


Save by mail—convenient envelopes 


to help you save. 





the traditional white pips on black 
backgrounds—instead of matching 
pips as in the adult version of the 
game, the child matches pictures in 
Picture Dominos, by Ed-U-Cards, 
Inc. 


Odds & Ends... 

For taking notes and ‘checking 
files while you are talking on the tele- 
phone, Exim Trading Corporation 
has introduced the Addiphone—when 
you place the receiver into this gad- 
get, the caller’s voice is amplified and 
your hands are free... . « 4 Journal 
for Trade Magazine Editors has been 
launched as a new monthly—pub- 
lisher is Bridges Publishing Com- 
pany. ... A hormone-type weed killer 
already in widespread use in Europe 
will be available in experimental 
quantities in this country early next 
year, according to Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, the first United States 
producer of MCP—a technical bulle- 
tin describing. the product is now 
available from Monsanto, . . . Drafts- 
men and engineers will be interested 
in a new pencil tracing-cloth and a 
special liquid eradicator for correcting 
errors on it—details may be had by 
writing the Frederick Post Com- 
pany. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 








AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND 
SMELTING COMPANY 


Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 


A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share has 
been declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of 
said Company for the calendar quarter ending 
December 21, 1951 payable February 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
January 3, 1952. 

W. J. MATTHEWS, Jr., Secretary. 
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Business Background 


The Wall Street scene has changed in a quarter century 





but the demand for seasoned executives remains strong 





HEERFUL GLOW — Wall 

Street’s Christmas tree, three 
stories high, threw a cheerful light 
over the intersection of Wall and 
Broad Streets where stood the New 
York Stock Exchange skyscraper, 
the solid House of Morgan and the 
historic sub-Treasury Building. It 
was Christmas Eve, 1926, about 6 :30 
P.M. and the “Street’s’’ predominant 
tone was one of cheer and good will. 
The financial district had about com- 
pleted its transition from the national 
center of finance to the world’s lead- 
ing capital market. It had been a 
good year. 


Big Banker—In the Morgan 
building, there was a hum of activity. 
Financial news men were gathering 
quickly in response to an earlier tele- 
phone message that ““Mr. Morgan has 
an announcement to make.” “Must 
be important,” speculated a news 
man, ‘for J. P. rareiy has anything 
to say.” A few minutes later (Morgan 
never kept people waiting), the stal- 
wart Mr. DELANEy, former cop and 
then a Morgan receptionist with a 
personality to match, ushered the 
reporters into a private office where 
J. P. MorGAN, JR., stood before a fire- 
place. The late banker, who on one 
occasion grabbed a burglar and held 
him until relieved by the police, was 
a big man, bulky enough for profes- 
sional football. 


Big News—Shaking hands with 
his visitors and cordially greeting 
each one, the big banker handed out 
his big news typed in two or three 
lines on plain paper. The sentences 
said that J. P. Morgan & Company 
had admitted three younger men 
into partnership, effective December 
31, 1926. They were ArtTHUR M. 
ANDERSON, FrANcis D. Bartow and 
Wittiam Ewrnc. To Mr. Morgan, 
who announced the French “blank 
check” loan through the late Tuomas 
W. Lamont, the partnership an- 
nouncement was obviously of great 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





interest, one he would make person- 
ally. The new partners, he explained, 
had proved themselves. 


Change — There have been 
changes since that yuletide of a quar- 
ter century ago. The original firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Company has turned 
iis iavestment banking business over 
to Morgan Stanley & Company. Both 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Bartow are 
now dead. Mr. Anderson, a leading 
authority on railroad finance, is now 
vice president, director and chairman 
of the executive committee of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Inc., successor 
to the old firm’s commercial banking 
business. Mr. Ewing is a limited 
partner in Morgan Stanley & Com- 
pany, and also a top ranking authority 
in the broad field of finance. 

Continuity—Moving up a quar- 
ter century to the present, it appears 
that one type of Wall Street demand 
continues as strong as ever—for good 
executive talent and trained financial 
intelligence. The many announce- 
ments of promotions over the year- 
end attest this fact. 


Wholesale—One of the more 
interesting announcements came from 
the largest brokerage house in the 
United States, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, now conveniently 


tagged “We, the People.” The de- 
partment store touch applied to the 
firm’s announcement of partnership 
changes. While odd-lot business is an 
important source of its income, there 
is something of the wholesale nature 
in the scope of its activities. Conse- 
quently, no one was surprised when 
the firm’s managing partner, Wivy- 
THRoP H. SMITH, announced that 
effective January 1, 1952, not one 
but ten men would be admitted to 
partnership. 


New Posts—Of the ten new 
Merrill Lynch partners, three will 
see duty at the head office, 70 Pine 
Street, New York, where escalators 
have largely replaced elevators for 
handling inside brokerage traffic. The 
three headquarters partners are JOHN 
F, SULLIVAN, JAMEs D. CorBETT and 
Austin A. GRAHAM. JoHN H. 
MOo.Lter will manage the Madison 
Avenue branch, also in New York. 
Elsewhere: KENNETH H. BITTING, 
St. Louis; J. Lowett Driscott, 
Minneapolis; Francis D. WILLIs, 
Atlanta; Joun C. B. Burcu, Mem- 
phis; JoHn J. Gurian, Portland, 
Oregon; and Gerorce C, THAYER, 
temporarily in Boston, who will be 
resident partner at the firm’s Phila- 
delphia office. 


Tax Philosophy—The man who 
tries to cheat Uncle Sam by evading 
payment of income taxes in full 
“really cheats his neighbor,’ says 
Letanp I. Doan, president of Dow 
Chemical Company.- Someone, he 
says, has to make up the deficiency: 
if not your next door neighbor, then 
your stockholder, your butcher, your 
employe or, for that matter, your em- 
ployer. Relief from the mounting tax 
load, he feels, might be obtained by 
governmental economy in the non- 
military departments. 


Old-age Problem—Longevity is 
an intangible that has delightfully 
upset the actuarial calculations of 
Washington’s Social Security ex- 
perts, according to the reports of 4 
dozen or more corporations. They are 
giving special study to the problem 
of what to do with spry youngsters of 
65 or more who do not want to 
retire ; their number, because of gaits 
in general health, is increasing. Lock- 
heed Aircraft is one of a number of 
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companies that is seeking an answer. 
It has put a retired executive, Ray 
H. Griest, in charge of a program to 
counsel Lockheed employes nearing 
retirement age. Many are finding 
defense-stimulated work; others are 
developing hobbies which in some 
cases can be put on a home-work 
paying basis. Just loafing, it is gener- 
ally agreed, is not always a reward 
but frequently a penalty for long 
active service. 


Real Estate 





Concluded from page 11 


to ten acres so as to raise their own 
food. Last year witnessed the biggest 
boom in farm market history because 
of. the atomic bomb scare following 
Korea, but the transfer rate has held 
up very well since because people with 
money simply want a place to fall 
back on when they retire. Since the 
tendency for older people is to go 
where the climate is warm, Florida 
farm property continues to sell well 
with prices rising from very low pre- 
war levels to more realistic figures. 
Farms constitute a steady business in 
New England where there are resort 
features such as ski trains in winter 
with hotels in many localities a year- 
round proposition. Prices have been 
firm to higher ever since Korea, and 
there’s been no overbuilding in coun- 
try areas. 

Commenting on the desirability of 
farm properties as an inflation hedge 
with practical application to daily liv- 
ing, the E. A. Strout Realty Agency 
points out that if a retired pensioner 
with a farm can raise nearly all the 
food his family consumes and is taxed 
only on his cash income he soon finds 
that he is in the most favored income 
tax group in the country with many 
living advantages over his city cousin 
in periods of high prices and high 
taxes. “The greater diversity of prod- 
uce grown, the larger percentage of it 
the family can consume without its 
being reported as taxable income,” 
says Strout. Thus the money ad- 
vantages center around taxation as 
well as inflation. 

Most commercial properties are in 
‘healthy state due to the high busi- 
ness level with larger military output 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


250,000 Shares 


Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


Common Stock 


($5 par value) 


Price $40.125 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may liwfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


December 19, 1951. 


A. G. BECKER &@ CO. 


Incorporated 














compensating for lessened output of 
automobiles, electrical appliances, farm 
equipment and office equipment. Of- 
fice rentals have continued to rise 
owing to a steady demand for space 
as well as increased costs of operation, 
also of new construction (which 
boosts present values), and extensive 
improvements such as air-conditioning 
in the main. In most cities right now 
there’s not enough office and other 
space to meet demand. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the commercial rental area 
in New York is occupied, which means 
an unusually tight situation. 
Meanwhile the transient hotel busi- 
ness has been going along nicely in 
most cities with residential hotels 
outside New York doing very well. 
With rent controls still in effect in 
New York, only a very small margin 
of profit is available and sometimes 
none at all during the period when a 
property owner or operator is await- 
ing relief. Practically all transfers of 
commercial property today are volun- 
tary with the mortgage foreclosure 
rate close to the bottom. Of course 


any sudden cessation of defense activi- 
ty might radically change the picture 
—which is one reason why some prop- 
erty owners are taking profits now. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Amer, Phenolic Corp.—conv. deb. 
Wt AI a ga we a teueceuddawwd as $116,500 Dec. 31 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R.— 
Ist mtge. 4s, 1963............ Entire Jan. 1 
Chicafio, Burlington & Quincy— 
Ist & ref. mtge. series B 4%s, 
UREG) gcccdionnaseadcdedaneces. Entire Feb. 1 
Chicago & Western Indiana R.R. 
—Ist & ref. series D 4%s, 
Dn ee eee See 146,000 Mar. 1 
Confederation ee. f. 
Kat mtge: 46; 1966. ..066cccces Entire Dec. 29 
Cuba (Republic of) external 
SUG FOWOME  hcecscccccacice 1,022,000 Dee. 31 
or (Republic of) external 
PRG TORE ccsccacsacacces 150,000 Dec. 31 
International ng Corp.— 


conv. deb. 3%s, 1965.......... 


Lynn Gas & Electric Co.—2%% 
15-year notes, 1958........... 


Madison Gas & Electric Co.—1st 
mtge. 2%s, 1976 


Metropolitan Building 
(Boston)—Ilst mtge. 4%s, 


Park Lexington Co.—lst 


1,000,000 Dee. 26 


Entire Feb. 1 


eékeeeewanwons 67,000 Jan. 1 
Corp. 
1978 


mtge. 


Entire Jan. 1 


leasehold 3-4s, 1964.......... Entire Dec. 31 
Queens Borough Gas & Electric 

Co.—ref. mtge. 4s and 3%s, 

-_ Rddeesbaedauckddecnecaaa Entire Jan. 1 


Entire Dec. 17 


ee Transit Corp.—s. f. 


4448, 1976 2... cccccccccccces. 14,885 Dec. 26 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


You Can Make 1952 a 


28 Weeks to November 10 
Food Fair Stores $0.95 $1.26 


A Better Investment Year | vic: vmictie ew" 


44 Weeks to N ovember 3 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 3.38 3.82 


How ? By Making Yourself Federated Dept. faa a aac 


wine ' 40 Weeks coe gaa 2 
Aldens, Inc. .19 2.68 
A Better-Informed Investor Eg ag 
Brantford Cordage b*3.03 b*3.02 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr.. 0.74 1.14 
i ee eee 1.46 2.33 
Fort Worth Transit 0.68 0.53 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt.... 1.89 1.99 
New England Gas & Elec.. 1.06 1.43 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 2.81 2.96 
Philade]phia Electric 2.10 oe 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt... 1.64 1.88 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.09 1.23 
10 Months to October 31 
Capital Airlines 2.17 2.13 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry... 11.72 18.95 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 2.54 3.68 
Southern Pacific Co 7.24 10.84 
Whitaker Cable j 1.03 
6 Months to October 31 
Amer. Car & Foundry... 4.28  D3.68 
L Fi d h j tod & — Homes... ee e 
W 1eraton Corp. 3 : 
et iInancial orl e€ Pp you 3 Months to October 31 
e € Diana Stores 0.35 0.35 
to achieve better investment 13 Weeks to October 27 


Biter CR. BY ikctccesces 0.55 1.39 
_— 12 Months to — 30 

results at minimum ae. nga 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.. 103 1.56 

eost in both time and monev. Citizens Utilities ......... 216 «1.89 
e Colorado Central Pwr..... 1.35 1.39 

Consumers Gas (Toronto) *1.27 *3.32 
Mail Your Order Today. You Get All This For $20: Cuban-American Sugar... 3.66 4.49 
Dominion Glass *5.64 *6.93 


Electric Bond & Share.... 1.19 0.94 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week Emerson Electric Mfg..... 3.10 4.35 


to week on outstanding business and financial factors which will enable you to Florida Tel. 1.19 1.28 
handle your security investments to better advantage; Lowell Bleachery 5.05 2.63 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides containing a pot bom Corp... = 7 
our independent ratings and essential data on 1,900 listed stocks) ; Reynolds iso 079 y" 
(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and Seaboard Finance 2.06 2.04 
(d) Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, 1951-revised 37th edition. 296 Pages. Covers — — Power.. ‘So Hers 
1,654 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready reference manual we ever Tishman ed & Constr.. 2704 3.06 
published. Book is sold separately for $5. Woodward pie he i Saale 
APCCCCCERCCRRERCCCCRECRCRTOCECE SECC EERESRECESCCSROCESCCCHECRRCCHOCEECRCRUCRERRCHCREERSSRRURERECRERSSOCECCRRSOCEE Camden Forge 1 56 0.29 
Int’l Tel. & Tel j 1.34 
Leland Electric y ro) 
Lonsdale Co, ; 0.09 
Los Angeles ‘Transit 0.28 
Nat’! Rubber Machinery.. in 
South Amer. Gold & Plat.. 0.52 
Utica Knitting B 0.06 
Warner-Hudnut 











FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
(Dec. 26) 
For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
1951 Revised 296-page $5.00 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


3 Months to September “30 

Kerr-McGee Oil 0.46 0.44 
12 Months to August 31 

Jantzen Knitting Mills.... 2.38 2.78 
Loew’s Boston Theatres... 0.29 0.94 
Southwestern Pub. Serv... 1.31 1.34 
Wilson Jones 2.71 1.27 
9 Months to August 3! 

Rice-Stix, Inc 2.13 2.37 
12 Months to July 3) 

Central Aguirre Sugar... 3.35 2.84 


*Canadian currency. b—Class B. D—Deficit. 


a 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


(.] Check here if subscription is NEW ...{(] Check here if RENEWAL 


This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
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Street News 





NYSE rolls up 1,700 sleeves for blood bank—Cleveland bubbles 


over—Private and public placements subjects for consideration 


A! sorts of facetious remarks 
were made apropos of last 
week’s blood bank at the New York 
Stock Exchange. Remarks like 
“getting blood out of a stone” and 
“ice water in their veins.” The wits 
may have been thinking in terms of 
the old days when the Exchange was 
regarded as an exclusive club, the 
days when public opinion was not a 
matter of great concern. New blood 
has been infused into the Exchange 
in-the past decade and a half, sym- 
bolized first by William McChesney 
Martin, then Emil Schram and now 
G. Keith Funston. That is all figu- 
rative. Actually, the blood of the 
Exchange and its member firms 
flowed freely when the bank rolled up 
to the Broad Street entrance four 
days last week. The donors totaled 


1,700. 


Cleveland is just bubbling over 
with confidence in its role as a finan- 
cial center of the Middle West. A 
certain amount of exaggeration is 
usually indulged in by home town 
boosters. Take, for instance, the 
prospectus for the recent stock offer- 
ing for the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland. When that document 
finally reached Wall Street it was the 
first time anyone had seen a list of 
underwriters—an extensive list—all 
claiming the same address. It was 
Cleveland from top to bottom in this 
case. The list included three of the 
largest wire houses in the securities 
business—two with headquarters in 
New York and one a famous Boston 
house. 


Whatever they may .say about 
Cyrus Eaton in Wall Street, they ad- 
mit he is resourceful and always full 
of fight, no matter what the odds. 
They concede he won quite a victory 
in the recent Federal Court approval 
of a petition to allow Otis & Company 
to reorganize. Legal lights in the 
Street thought by gaining that point, 
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Otis would have the right to appeal 
from the big ‘Kaiser-Frazer judgment, 
the principal liability of the invest- 
ment firm, without putting up a bond. 


The burden of Allan Sproul’s 
criticism of the big insurance compa- 
nies a few days ago was they had 
treated their vast holdings of Govern- 
ment long-term, high-coupon bonds 
as short term investments, to be 
dumped into the lap of the Federal 
Reserve at a pegged premium. This 
chiding, coming from the president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, brought silent applause from 
several leading commercial bank 
heads. These bankers had _ been 


criticized by their stockholders for 
keeping too large a percentage of 
Treasury security holdings in short- 
dated paper at a sacrifice of income 
return. Financial writers recall hear- 
ing the chairman of the Chase Nation- 
al Bank stockholders’ meeting nearly 
two years ago explain that the time 
might not be far off when the bank 
would be glad that it had kept its 
Treasury investments short-dated. 
That time came late last winter when 
the Federal pulled the pegs. 


After careful consideration, in- 
vestment bankers, wonder whether it 
would be a good thing to subject pri- 
vate placements to the same require- 
ments as publicly offered issues. 
Would it not be better, they argue, to 
put the two methods of financing on 
an equal footing by softening the 
requirements for public offerings? 
The period of incubation from regis- 
tration date to offering time, for in- 
stance, can be the same for an out- 
right speculation as for a gilt-edged 
investment of a seasoned company 














MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


December 19, 1951. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 


Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation 


Common Stock 
(without par value) 


Price $24.25 a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CoO., INC. 
EASTMAN, DILLOGN&CO. EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


DREXEL & CO. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
DEAN WITTER & CO. 
F.S. MOSELEY & Co. 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 19 


The Trustees have declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable January 15, 
1952 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business Decem- 
ber 20, 1951. 


H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
December 13, 1951 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 19 


The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend ot $1.12}4 
per share on the 444% psy 
tive convertible preterred shares 
ot the Association payable Jan- 
uary 1, 1952 co shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 20, 1951. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
December 13, 1951 
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| ‘Standard Railway 
Equipment 


Manufacturing 
Company 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today declared 
an “extra” dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the Capital 
Stock, payable Dec. 29, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Dec. 21, 1951, 

CoN; Wesley 


December 12, 1951 Treasurer 
































PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 144 


The Board of Directors on December 
12, 1951, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of 50 
cents per share upon the Company’s 
Common Capital Stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on January 15, 
1952, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 
24, 1951. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 


E. J. Becxert, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 











occupying pages in the big statistical 
manuals year after year. The SEC, 
it is contended, doesn’t need legisla- 
tion to correct this and _ other 
inequities. 


The problem of how to get and 
hold enough good bank help was bad 
enough before American Trust Com- 
pany, Wall Street’s smallest bank, es- 
tablished on Dec. 10 a Bronx branch 
doing business 68 hours a week. It 
is 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. on five days and 
9 am. to 5 p.m. on Saturdays. That 
means two separate shifts, plus large 
enough quarters to accommodate so 
many employes when their duties 
overlap. Banks operating large branch 
systems are disturbed by this experi- 


ment. 
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Tax Law 





Concluded from page 3 


relaxed, the resulting gains in profits 
need not subject companies involved 
to EPT even though their earnings 
exceed their exemptions, for they can 
then take advantage of credits unused 
in 1951 or 1952. In a minority of 
cases, concerns failing to use up their 
exemptions this year may find them 
coming in handy in 1952 if taxable 
earnings advance sharply as a result 
of large defense output. 

Finally, the effects of emergency 
amortization of defense facilities must 
be considered. This provision of the 
tax laws permits a five-year write-off 
for tax purposes of plants certified as 
being necessary for national defense. 
This write-off is used in lieu of depre- 
ciation, which would normally be 
taken over a period of 20 to 25 years, 
depending on the nature of the fa- 
cility involved. Practically all com- 
panies making such amortization 
charges use them in computing earn- 
ings reported to stockholders, as well 
as in their tax reports, and taxable 
earnings are thus reduced by the dif- 
ference between a 20 per cent amor- 
tization rate and a depreciation rate 
of four or five per cent. 

However, as soon as the five-year 
period has expired for a given facility, 
the earnings it produces will be re- 
ported without any deduction for 
either amortization or depreciation, 
and profits will therefore advance. 


The stock market is likely to take 


cognizance of this factor well before 


the expiration of the .five-year amor- 
tization period. It is an important 
consideration for many enterprises; 
its significance for the economy as a 


whole may be judged from the fact | 
that tax write-offs certified by the| 
Government to date amount to $10.6) 


billion. 
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Paint Sales 





Concluded from page 14 
year and the new 


company’s broadened activities in- 
clude the manufacture of lead chemi- 
cals, oil well drilling mud compounds, 
railway car journal bearings, indus- 
trial oils, titanium metal and pigments 
as well as mixed paints. Together 
with Allegheny Ludlum Steel, it 


owns the Titanium Metals Corpora- | 


tion of America. Sales for 1951 will 
approximate $400 million despite 
difficulty in obtaining some raw ma- 
terials, including lead, but at Novem- 
ber 1 total lead stocks in the hands of 
smelters and refiners were the largest 
since March although lower than in 
any 1950 month. 

Pratt & Lambert’s EPT base is 
$3.04 per share with earnings likely 
to exceed $4.00 this year, a satisfac- 
tory margin of coverage for the $3.00 
dividend rate. Sherwin-Williams, a 
well integrated paint and varnish 
manufacturer, reported earnings of 
$7.23 per share for the fiscal year 
ended August 31 last after paying an 
excess profits tax equal to 86 cents a 
share. Dividends are covered by the 
widest margin of the entire group, 
and the yield of 5.1 per cent at 
present prices is attractive for shares 
of investment quality. 

Shares of any of the four paint 
leaders are suitable for income pur- 
poses with National Lead and 
Sherwin-Williams the more favorably 
situated for conservative portfolios. 


Dividend Changes 


American Box Board: 37% cents 
payable January 31 to stock of record 
January 11. Company paid 50 cents in 
October and July and 25 cents in April 
and January, 1951. 

Armour: $3 on the $6 prior preferred, 
payable January 9 to stock of record 
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December 26. Previous payment was $3 
on March 10, 1951. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corpora- 
tion: $10,000,000 convertible debenture 
434s due 1966. (Offered December 7 at 
100%.) 

Central Ohio Steel Products: Extra 
of 25 cents and quarterly of 25 cents, 
both payable January 10 to stock of rec- 
ord December 24. 

Cockshutt Farm Equipment: Two 
quarterlies of 25 cents each payable 
March 1 and June 1 to stock gf record 
February 1 and May l, respectively. 
Old common, recently split 2-tor-1, re- 
ceived 40 cents quarterly. 

Central Maine Power Company: 
315,146 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered December 7 to warrant holders at 
$17.625 per share.) 

Easy Washing Machine: Year-end of 
50 cents payable December 28 to stock 
of record December 24; brings 1951 
total to $1.25 compared with $2.25 a 
share in 1950. - 

Evans Products: 5 per cent stock 
dividend payable February 1 to stock of 
record January 17. 

Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine (Can- 
ada): Two quarterlies of 50 cents each, 
payable March 1 and June 2 to stock 
of record February 1 and May 1. Com- 
pany paid 40 cents in the previous 
quarters. 

Insurance Co. of North America: 
Extra of 50 cents and quarterly of 50 
cents, payable January 15 to stock of 
record December 31. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway: 2 
cents payable December 29 to stock o 
record December 24. Payments for 1951 
will total $1 compared with $1.25 in 1950. 

Motorola: 6214 cents and extra of 37% 
cents, both payable January 15 to stock 
of record December 28. In previous 
quarters company paid 50 cents. 

N. Y. Central: 50 cents payable Jan- 
uary 15 to stock of record December 
26. Only payment in 1950 was $1 in 
December. 

Sweets Co. of America: Extra of 25 
cents and quarterly of 25 cents, both pay- 
able January 15 to stock of record 
December 27. 

United Drill & Tool: 25 cents on the 
Class B, payable February 1 to stock 
of record January 8. 


West Kentucky Coal: Extra of 50 
cents and quarterly of 50 cents, both 
payable February 1 to stock of record 
January 10. 

Western Tablet & Stationery: 62% 
cents payable January 15 to stock of 
record December 27. Company previ- 
ously paid 50 cents at quarterly intervals. 


wm 


na) 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


January 7: Adams-Millis; Anderson, 
Clayton & Co.; Copperweld Steel; 
Hickok Oil; Interchemical Corporation; 
Lone Star Gas; United Aircraft. 

January 8: Butler Manufacturing; 
Central Electric & Gas; Cessna Air- 
craft; Cleveland Electric Illuminating; 
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CHARTS 





For All Phases of Business Activity 
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We professionally design your Charts and Maps 
to do successfully the work you desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS COMPANY 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Consolidated Amusement; Empire Dis- 
trict Electric; Franklin Stores; H. L. 
Green; Howe Sound; Jefferson Lake 
Sulphur; S. S. Kresge; Maytag Co. 

January 9: American Screw; Best & 
Co.; Canadian Utilities; Divco Corpora- 
tion; Duquesne Brewing Co. (Pitts.); 
Hershey Chocolate; Holly Stores; In- 
ternational Utilities; Mead Corporation; 
Pacific Gas & Electric; United Utilities; 
Walker Manufacturing. 

January 10: Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; 
Dennison Manufacturing; Greenfield 
Gas Ltd.; Idaho Power; Laura Secord 
Candy; Liquid Carbonic; Ohio Leather; 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco; Sinclair Oil; 
J. P. Stevens. 

January 11: Firestone Tire & Rubber; 
Mississippi Valley Public Service; Petro- 
lite Corporation; Puget Sound Power & 
Light. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany: $20,000,000 first and refunding 
3%s due 1981. (Offered December 12 
at 102.869%.) 

Suburban Propane Gas Corporation: 
100,000 shares of 5.2% convertible pre- 
ferred stock ($50 par). (Offered Decem- 
ber 13 at $50 per share.) 

Public Service Company of New 





=-FOR SALE= 


Half Interest in Corp. Owns 
Revolutionary Patent Just 
Issued Which Makes Cin- 
der & Cement Blocks 30% 
Cheaper. Block Mfrs. Seek- 
ing Franchises. Potential 
Royalties 2 to 3 Millions. 


P. O. Box 53—Rahway, N. J. 














WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 

















Hampshire: 235,809 shares of common 
stock. (Offered December 14 at $23.125 
per share.) 

Long Island Lighting Company: 
$25,000,000 of first 354s due 1976. 
(Offered December 14 at 101.20%.) 


The Norden Laboratories Corpora- 
tion: 400,000 shares of common stock. 
(Offered December 18 at $3 per share.) 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Keystone Steel & Wire Company 





The Magnavox Company 





Incorperated: 1907, Illinois; established 1889. Office: Peoria 7, Illinois. 
$0 1051 Ste Last Friday in September. Number of stockholders (June 
3 709. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


1,875, Goo. a 
Minority interests 


$4,971,805 


Business: A small steel unit producing own steel needs of 
purchased scrap and pig iron. Principal products include in- 
dustrial wire, Red Brand and other fencings, steel reinforc- 
ing, nails and semi-finished steel. Wholly owns Mid-States 
Steel & Wire and Wire Specialties Co.; holds 66% interest in 
National Lock, which makes screws and bolts, builders’ 
furniture and cabinet hardware, and auto and aircraft parts. 

Management: Under control of founders. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$14.2 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $5.1 million; inventories, 
$10.6 million. Book value of stock, $16.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1908-18; 1927-30; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: A large portion of output normally goes to rural 
areas, and thus farm purchasing power normally is a highly 
important earnings factor. For the period ahead, defense 
needs will sustain volume. 

Comment: Although cyclical in character, the stock is an 
above-average member of its group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

tEarned per share... $0. $0.70 $0.93 $2.58 $2.30 $2.00 $3.79 Koes 

tEarned per share... 4 0.71 1.00 3.25 3.03 2.46 4.53 $3.87 
Calendar years 

Dividends paiq ..... F 0.47 0.95 1.02 1.00 1.00 2.05 1.60 

11% 18% 16% 16% 163% 27% 25% 

7% 11 13 12 11% 15% 19% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. {Company only, including subsidiaries’ 
dividends. tConsolidated, including equities in subsidiaries’ undistributed earnings. 








Vick Chemical Company 





Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, upon dissolution of Drug, Inc.; originally 
formed 1907 as outgrowth of retail drug business established 1885. Office: 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tues- 
day in October. Number of stockholders (June 30, 1951); 12,417. 


ete : 
Long te 


Business: Vick Products, Vick International, Vick Manu- 
facturing, J. T. Baker Chemical, Wm. S. Merrell (“Since 
1828”), Jensen-Salsbery, Prince Matchabelli and Alfred D. 
McKelvy (Seaforth) Divisions make respiratory treatments; 
oral antiseptics; perfumes, cosmetics and toiletries; vita- 
mins; industrial, pharmaceutical and biological chemicals. 
Vicks VapoRub (introduced 1885) is still the best seller. 
Manufactures in 13 and distributes in 89 foreign countries. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $19.2 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash, $2.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.5 million; inventories, $14.1 million. Book value of 
stock, $18.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Successful promotion of principal product over 
long period of years augurs continued stability of income 
from this source. Newer lines provide added diversification 
and some longer term growth prospects. 

Comment: Shares qualify as good income producers. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....t$1.81 7$2.00 $2.74 $3.06 $2.70 $2.79 $3.33 $2.88 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid J 1.00 1.45 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 

25% 51% 39 29% 25 283% 28% 
20% 30 2658 19% 20 20% 23% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. +After deducting EPT carryback credit 
and postwar refund totaling $0.28 in 1944 and $0.51 in 1945. + Restated by company. 
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Incorporated: 1930, Delaware, to acquire two established companies. Office: 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in October. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 5,350. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $1,004,000 
*Preferred stock $1 cum. conv. 35,243 shs 
Common stock ($1 par) 723,437 shs 


*Callable at $15.75 through December 31, 1951; $15.50 thereafter; con- 
vertible into one share of common stock. 


Business: Manufactures console radio-phonographs, tele- 
vision receivers, portable electronic phonographs, portable 
radio-phonographs, as well as speakers, capacitors, solenoids 
and other radio components for other manufacturers. In 
1949-50, about two-thirds of dollar volume represented tele- 
vision sales, 16% radio-phonograph combinations, 17% all 
other including electronic military products. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $7.9 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, 2.4 million; inventories, 
$10.0 million. Book value of common stock, $12.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Service primarily to quality market renders com- 
pany sensitive to intermediate changes in consumer purchas- 
ing power, but well entrenched position should permit full 
participation in longer term growth, notably in television. 

Comment: Stock is definitely in the speculative category. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


+Years ended June 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.95 $0.65 $3.26 $8.06 $2.01 4D$1.35 $2.81 $3.01 
Calendar years 194 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid 5 $0.32 §$0.73 §$0.57 $0.91 §$0.25 $1.00 $1.50 
9% 105% 14% 19% 18 24% 18% 
55% 9% 9% 8% 5 10% 12% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. ?+Fiscal years ended February 28, 1945-49. 
{Four months to June 30 (fiscal year changed). §Paid stock dividends, 20% in 1946, 
20% in 1947, 10% in 1949. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange January 1, 1947, previ- 
ously San Francisco Stock Exchange. 





Motor Products Corporation 





Incorporated: 1926, New York; established 1916. Office: 11801 Mack 
Avenue, Detroit 14, Mich. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in October. 
Number of stockholders (June 30, 1951): 3,522. 


Capitalization: 


Re 46th, Mees so asec cvs cnnaias eonkeeweneabar eae wees $3,414,000 
Capital stock ae DEED ka icesevictivckssanacesyesmeeeen oeeee+ + 468,304 shs 


Business: A leading maker of moldings, tubing, front and 
rear door ventilators, quarter windows, instrument boards, 
grille units and other metal articles used as original equip- 
ment for automobiles. Also manufactures home freezers and 
refrigerators, electric ranges and water heaters, as well as 
metal joists for building construction. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$11.1 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.9 million; 
other marketable securities, $105,629; inventories, $12.7 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $46.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-1932; 1935-1937 and 1940 to 
date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings are subject to cyclical swings 
in the automobile industry, but some longer term measure 
of stability may be imparted by growing output of non- 
automotive lines. 

Comment: Stock is a speculative business cycle issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.39 $2.16 $1.01 $3.98 $6.11 $5.81 $9.75 $8.20 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid : 0.83 0.42 1.25 2.08 1.67 = $1.75 2.15 


28% 28% 29% 245% 22% 39% 31% 
18% 13% 14% 17% 18% 19% 28% 


“Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1950. +Paid 20% in stock. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 


day before the record date. 
Hldrs. 
Pay- of 
able Record 
3-5 2-18 
2-1 1-18 
12-28 12-24 
1-31 1-11 
1- 2 12-19 
12-31 12-21 
12-31 12-21 
12-24 
1-10 
12-21 
12-21 
12-13 
12-21 
12-21 
1-15 
~ 1-15 
12-18 
1-15 
12-15 
12-28 
12-21 
12-24 
12-20 
12-19 
1-31 
1-15 
12-26 
12-28 
1-10 
12-20 
1- 7 
12-24 
12-24 
12-18 
1-10 
12-26 
12-31 
2- 1 
12-31 
12-24 
12-20 
12-26 
12-28 
12-26 
12-26 
12-20 


12-24 
1- 4 
3-31 
1-14 
1- 4 

12-20 

12-20 

12-18 
ae 
1-10 


12-18 
12-18 
12-17 
12-17 

3.1 
12-14 


1-21 
12-31 
12-24 
12-20 
12-21 
12-21 
12-31 
12-21 


Company 
Air Reduction 
B 


. Box Board....37M%c 
— Sugar. -030c 
eS éoeexawans Q25c 


. Molasses 
American Nat. Gas...Q45c 
Amoskeag: Co, .......... $5 
Anchor Hocking Glass. .40c 
Anheuser-Busch — 


Backstay Welt 
Do 


Baldwin Secur. 
Beneficial Corp. ...... Q10c 


Do 
Best Foods 
Bickford’s, Inc 
Birtman Elec. 
Brown Durrell 


Calaveras Cement 

California Packing ..Q37%c 

California P. Cement. .Q40c 

Canada South. Ry.. .*S$1.50 

Canadian Pac. Ry 

Carolina Pr. & Lt 

Casco Products 

Celotex Corp. ...... Q37 a 

Cent. Ohio Stl. Pr 5c 
Do 

Chic., Burlington & Q.. 

Chicago SN. erceas Ql 1Sc 

Chic. Railway Eq 

Club Alum. Prod. 

Cockshutt Farm Eq. . 

Commonwealth Int'l ..*10c 

CO TR wa scawnsasven 35c 

Corroon & Reynolds ..S20c 

Crowley, Milner 2. 


Detroit Edison 
Dixon (J.) Crucible . 
D E5 
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Eastern Util. Asso. 
Easy Washing Mach. 
Cl. B 


50c 
Emerson Radio & P. .Q25c 
Emsco Derrick & Eq. ..25c 
Falstaff Brewing Q25c 
Firestone Tire & R. ... 
Fla. Pub. Utilities 
Fla. Telephone 


Gen. Amer. Invest.. 
Gillette Safety Razor. 'Q50c 
Gimbel Bros. Q25 
Godchaux Sugars 

Cl. B 


, Q$1. 
— St. Peed. ..<6 20c 


Gypsum Line & Alb. 
Harris-Seybold 
Hart. Schaffner 

& Marx 
Hayes Industries 
Heinz (H. J.) 
Horn & Hard. Bake .. 
Int’l. Tel. & Tel. 
Jewel Tea 
King-Seeley 


Q 
Kinney (G. R.) Inc. ..E30c 





Company 
Lake Shore Mines .... 
Lamson Corp. 
Lerner Stores 
Longines- Wittnauer 


McQuay Norris Mfg. Q25c 
Midwest Piping & Sup. .50c 
Minn.-Moline 40c 
Minn. & St. L. Ry. ....25c 
Minn. & Ontario Pap. .. 
Morris (Philip) 
Nat’l Fuel Gas 
Nat’l Shares 
Do 
New Eng. Gas & EI. 
No. Pacific Ry. ...... ‘O75 c 
Pacific Gas & El. ....Q50c 
Pacific Mills, Ltd. ...*Q50c 
Pacific Pwr. & Lt. .Q27'%c 
Pan Am. Petrol. & Trans. .$1 
Reading Tube cl. A Q12%c 
Reliable Stores 40 
Do 
Royal Typewriter .... 
Russeks 5th Ave. ... 
Schenley Industries .... 
SCHON ENG eh c.caiec ws Q20c 


Do 
Semler (R. B.) 
So’east’n P. S. 
Standard Screw 
Stand. Tube cl. B 
Steel Co. Canada .... 
Do 
Stetson (J. B.) 
Stop & Shop 
Superior Steel 
Textron 


Union Gas (Can.)..... *25¢ 

Un. Drill & Tl. Cl. B .. 
Do 

Un. Shoe Machy. .. 

United Utilities 

U. S. & For. Secur. .. 


Vichek Tool 


Pay- 
able 


1-25 
12-28 
1-15 


12-27 
12-27 
1- 2 
1-15 
2-15 
12-29 
1-25 
1-15 
1-15 


12-31 
12-27 


12-28 


Walker (Hiram) —Gooderham 


& Worts 
“— Ky. Coal 


West. Tab. & Staty. . 
Western Union Tel. 
Wichita River Oil 

Wico Elec. 


5 
.62%c 


Accumulations 


Armour $6 pf. .......... $3 
Chic. El. Mfg. $2 pf. ....$4 
Graham-Paige 5% pf. 62%4c 
Do 5% conv. pf ...31%c 
Kan. City P. S. 5% pf. .. 
Pitts. Steel Foundry 
5% pf. 
Stand. D & Lt. $7 pf. 
Railroad Securities 4% 
(Ill. Cent. stk. ctf.).. 


2. 
$1.75 
.$15 


Evans Products 
Harris-Seybold 
Stand. Tube Cl. B 
Stop & Shop 
Omitted 


Gotham Hosiery 


* Canadian currency. 
3—Semi-annual. 


E—Extra. 


1-15 
2- 1 
2- 1 
1-15 
1-15 
1-15 
12-28 


Hkrs. 
of 
Record 


12-21 
12-24 
12-28 


12-19 
12-19 
12-24 
1- 4 
1-30 
12-24 
12-28 
12-31 
12-31 
12-21 
12-19 
12-20 
b3 
12-24 
12 
12-21 
a4 
12-22 
17 
1-7 
12-27 
1- 8 
1-19 
12-20 
12-20 
12-19 
12-20 
12-19 
12-21 
aE, 
eS 
12-31 
12-21 
1-16 
12-21 
1- 4 
1- 8 
12-14 
1.4 
12-17 
12-19 
12-20 


12-21 
1-10 
1-10 

12-27 

12-21 

12-31 

12-14 


12-26 
12-14 
12-20 

1-10 
12-20 


12-17 
1-15 


12-31 


1-17 
12-14 
12-21 

2- 1 


Q—Quarterly. 
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Compare Status Now 
With Past Performance 
of Your Stocks 


The quickest way to judge the present 
status of stocks you own or consider 
buying is by comparing with their 
past market performance in relation to 
earnings. Use our 11-Year Stock 
Records of Yearly Price Ranges, An- 
nual Earnings per share and Yearly 
Dividends Paid. Earnings and divi- 
dends are adjusted to give effect to all 
stock splits of 20% or more. One new 
subscriber considers these tables so 
valuable that rather than wait until 
publication date to secure this NYSE 
data in book form for $2, he paid over 
$15.00 for back numbers of FINANCIAL 
Wor tp, just for the purpose of tearing 
out this one feature and completing 


his file. 
Profit by Using Our 





11-YEAR 

RECORD 
- OF - 

COMMON 


STOCKS 
Price Only $2 





Which Stocks? 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Period Covered 1940-1950 
Number of Stocks 

Financial Facts. 

Number of Pages 

Size of Each Page....8x10¥%4 in. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS: 


(1) Stock's Earnings 
... Each Year for II Years 
(2) Stock's Dividends 
... Each Year for |! Years 
(3) High and Low Prices 
Each Year for I! Years 
(4) Each Stock Split* 
. Each Year for I! Years 


*Rarnings “all Dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits of 20% or more to May 1, 1951. 


Price only $2; or add to any Financial 
World subscription at $2 extra. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Detroit Steel Corp. 


Florida Power Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923, Michigan; merged with Reliance Steel Corp. in 1944 
and acquired Portsmouth Steel Corp. in 1950. Office: 1025 South Oakwood 
Boulevard, Detroit 9, Mich. Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. 
Number of stockholders (January, 1950): 1,640. 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb 
Capital stock ($i par) 


$14,475,000 
1,185,793 shs 


Business: Among leaders in cold rolled strip steel and flat 
rolled steel, also producing pig iron, steel ingots, wire 
products, coke and coal chemicals. Shipments in 1950 in- 
cluded 805,689 net tons of steel products and 250,165 of coal, 
coke and by-products. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $15.1 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $10.5 
million ($8.3 million of cash is held aside from current assets 
for expansion). U. S. Gov’ts, $3.4 million. Book value of 
stock, $21.52 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 


Outlook: Capacity operations are indicated for duration of 
defense program, with sales at high level, though higher 
taxes and other costs will militate against corresponding 
betterment in earnings. 


Comment: Shares are an average equity in a highly cyclical 
industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share... .7$0.68 $1.08 $2.87 $5.00 $5.48  4$3.53 $7.54 $7.40 
Dividends paid Re 0.50 2.00 2.25 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 

7 12% 1956 26% 26% 24% 32% 42 
7% 11% 17% 22% 15 21% 27% 
_*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1946. §Listed 


N. Y. Stock Exchange November 25, 1946; prior figures Detroit Stock Exchange. 
{Nine months te September 30 vs. $4.31 in same 1950 period. 


+After renegotiation. tCompany only. 





Mojud Hosiery Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; established 1919. Office: 385 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Arnual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Approxi- 
mate number of stockholders: Preferred, 300; common, 1,700 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt - $1,325,000 
Preferred stock 5% cum. oe .. 22,995 shs 
ACRRURIAN SUDO AEUC2S DRED vain 5 wishbone see ias swccne es oneeeee 530,424 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $50; otherwise at $52 to October 1, 1954; 
$51.50 to October 1, 1959 and $51 thereafter. 


Business: Manufactures women’s full-fashioned hosiery and 
underwear, with operations completely integrated ffom 
preparation of yarn to delivery of finished product. Annual 
capacity of hosiery is around 1.3 million dozen pairs. Output 
is sold mostly under trade name Mojud. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $5.9 million; ratio, 7.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.5 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $104,368. Book value of common stock, 
$16.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common, 1929-30 and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Company has greatly improved and expanded 
plant capacities, but competition is keen throughout the 
industry. Established position of company’s trade-marked 
lines is a favorable factor. 


Comment: One of the better situated issues in the cyclical 
textile industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0. $0.68 52.73 $2.53 vr 78 $2.88 $3.68 $2.05 
Dividends paid 70. 0.40 0.65 0.80 1,00 1.00 1.10 1.25 
§High ¥ 17% 25% 138% .15% 12% 16% 16% 
§ Low E 6% 11% 8 9 9 11% 12% 

*Adjusted for 50% stock dividend in 1944 and 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Plus 
1/6 share of 5 per cent ($50 par) cum. preferred. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 


November 5, 1945; previously on N. Y. Curb. Exchange. {Nine months to September 
30 vs. $2.74 in same 1950 period. 
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Incorporated: 1899, Florida; former parent General Gas & Electric distrib- 
uted holdings to own shareholders in 1945, when affiliated Georgia Power 
and Light was acquired. Office: 101 Fifth Street South, St. Petersburg 
1, Fla. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in March. Approximate number 
of stockholders: 4% preferred, 800; common, 14,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 

*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) 

7Preferred stock 4.90% cum. ($100 par) 

Preferred stock 4.6% cum. ($100 par) 

CI. ETE UE IS oA sds ciecee dine wnt < cicvinwesgsloens 1,546,500 shs 


*Callable at $104.25. 7Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at 
$103. tCallable at $105.25 through November 14, 1953, $104.25 through 
November 14, 1956, $103.25 thereafter. 


Business: Together with wholly-owned Georgia Power & 
Light, supplies electricity to St. Petersburg and 234 other 
municipalities in central and northern Florida and southern 
Georgia, with population approaching one million. Tourist 
and citrus trades are major revenue factors. Of 1950 oper- 
ating revenues, 37% was residential, 25% commercial, 24% in- 
dustrial and 14% others. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working cap- 
ital September 30, 1951, $1.4 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and 
special deposits, $3.1 million. Book value of common stock, 
$14.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1935 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Though the area served is largely tourist and 
agricultural, industrial activity is expanding and ultimately 
should lessen dependence on present revenue factors. 

Comment: Both preferred and common stocks haye in- 
come appeal. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.39 $1.48 $1.28 $1.46 $1.59 $1.57 $1.62 t$0.98 
Dividends paid § 70.20 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.20 1.20 


Listed N.Y.S.E, 18% 20% 17% 15% 18% 2056 19% 
Dec. 3, 1945 16% 16% 13 13 13% 16 17% 


yInitial dividend on present stock. 


tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.27 in same 
1950 period. 


$Not computed, » 





Wyandotte Worsted Company 





Incorporated: 1909, Maine. Offices: Waterville, Maine, and 40 East 34th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Monday in March. 
Number of stockholders (November 30, 1950): 1,800. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


Business: Manufactures woolen fabrics for makers of 
women’s suits and coats and for piece goods jobbers. Con- 
centrates on materials for the medium and lower priced 
fields, which are marketed on the basis of one price and set. 
of terms to all customers. Plants are in Maine, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital November 30, 
1950, $6.5 million; ratio, 7.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.7 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $250,000. Book value of stock, $15.28. 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Uncertainty of foreign wool markets, the chief 
source of supply, places company in a vulnerable position. 
Industry-wide competition is increasing and — has 
been encountered in restricting rising costs. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.05 $1.10 $2.63 $1.44 $3.16 $2.90 $1.61 7$1.17 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid 0.474%, 0.40 1.40 0.60 1.70 1.50: 0.80 0.80 
11% 2538 1836 11% 125% 21% 215 
6% 10% 8 8 8%. 10% 12% 


*Adjusted for 20-for-1 stock split in 1944 and 100% 
to August 31 vs. $1.03 in same 1949-50 period. 


dividend 1946. Nine months 
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FACTOGRAPHS 








Holly Sugar Corporation 


| The Dayton Power and Light Company 





established 1905. Main office: Golden 
Colo. Annual meeting: Third Wednes- 
Approximate number of stockholders: 


Incorporated: 1916, New York; 
Cycle Building, Colorado Springs, 
day in June, at New York, N. Y. 
Preferred, 1,900; common, 2,100. 


Capitalization: 


eT | PPO TeTereerrTT rete eer $7,300,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($30 par).......eeeeeeee ees 168,350 shs 
Cumiee task (GIG: DOE) cock oes ce ccccdicc casscwdcssmasennesse 500,000 shs 


~ *Callable at $30.50 through July 31, 1952, $30.25 through July 31, 1954; 
$30 thereafter; convertible inio 1.121 shares of common stock (at $26.75) 
to August 1, 1958. 


Business: Second largest in the domestic beet sugar indus- 
try, with 12 factories (in Colorado, Wyoming, California and 
Montana) having an annual capacity of over 5 million 100- 
pound bags of sugar; 1950-51 production was 5,711,345 vs. 
4,283,330 bags in 1949-1950. Has 49.45% interest in Holly Oil 
and derives royalties from its own Wyoming properties. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, March 
31, 1951, $12.4 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $1.7 million; inven- 
tories, $18.5 million. Book value of common stock, $35.02 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common 1936-38, and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Price of sugar reflects world production and de- 
mand. Domestic beet quota is usually high enough to assure 
market for available crop. Earnings fluctuate widely be- 
cause of dependence on size of crop, consuming demand and 
profit margins. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is a 
cyclical speculation. 








EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended March 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.13 $1.36 $1.01 $4.33 $2.66 $3.00 $3.70 inka 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid ..... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.25 
BE awahassavciwss 19% 35 34% 25 30% 22% 2036 22% 
DOW cancer canehawke 18% 17% 22 17 15% 1658 16% 17% 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 

Incorporated: 1917, Texas; established 1911. Office: Humble Building, 

Houston 1, Texas. Annual meeting: Second Monday in May. Number of 

stockholders (December 31, 1950): 11,942. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt... ......ecsccccsccsscccccccssescesseses $52,868,805 

Cc Capital ed, Sr ere ee ee 35,951,360 shs 


*About 72% owned by Standard Oil (N. J.). 


Business: Important operating affiliate of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.). Crude oil reserves are considered the largest of any 
U. S. operating unit. Producing properties are mainly in 
Texas, southeast Louisiana, New Mexico, Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama and California. In 1950, net crude production was 


103,113,160 barrels, or 127% of 81,029,200 barrels refinery run. 


Management: Among the best in the industry. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $152.9 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $37.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts $30.0 million. Book value of stock, $21.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918 to date. 

Outlook: Strong crude reserve position and marketing affili- 
ations, along with low operating costs, should enable com- 
pany to continue a better-than-average showing, although 
it will still be responsive to general trade influences. 

Comment: Stock is one of the most conservative oil issues, 
with important inflation hedge characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share. ay 18 $1.97 $2.00 $3.45 $5.17 $3.35 $3.60 7+$2.48 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.75 0.81 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 > 25 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 22% 25 3756 3956 44 45 52% 
Law AN. Y. Curb)... 19% 20% 243% 2756 32% 34% 40 5% 
* Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.50 in 
‘ame period. 
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Incorporated: 1911, Ohio; established 1895; former parent Columbia Gas 
& Electric sold holdings in 1946. Office: 25 N. Main St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 2,249; common, 15,630. 
Capitalization: 
Ri A OIE a6 cis c cece rdises ws ecd ceaadssasae nese ess $51,850,000 
*Preferred stock 334% cum., Series A ($100 par)........-- 100,000 shs 
Preferred stock 35% cum., Series B ($100 par)........--- 75,000 shs 
Preferred stock 3.90% cum. Series C ($100 par)........... 75,000 shs 
Common ES BS ES SE PENT PN MS Pe) 
*Callable at $104.50 to June 1, 1952; $103.50 to June 1, 1957, and 


$102.50 thereafter. 7{Callable at $105 to June 1, 1952; 
1957, and $103 thereafter. {Callable at $103 through June 1, 1955 
to June 1, 1960, $101 thereafter. 


$104 ? June 1, 
, $102 


Business: Distributes electricity and natural gas, with 
minor part of operations devoted to steamheating and water 
service. Area served has a population of 828,755. Electric 
sales account for about 68.6% of revenues, gas 274%. More 
important industries in the territory include cash register 
manufacture, foundries and machine shops, automobile tires, 
electric refrigeration machinery and automobile parts. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working capi- 
tal deficit September 30, 1951, $5.2 million; ratio, 0.7-to-1; cash, 
$4.0 million. Book value of common stock, $19.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Improved efficiency of new power facilities should 
benefit profit margins although expansion in gas gross may 
be narrowed somewhat by restrictions against acquiring new 
customers in periods of gas scarcity. 

Comment: Preferred stocks are high grade. Common has 
good measure of appeal for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share. a 73 $1.37 $2.58 $2.69 $2.56 $2.78 $2.83 7$2.05 
Dividends paid ..... 0.56 0.66 1.96 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.00 2.00 
PS we bbs 04 40 KRCR8 Listed N.Y.S.E. 36% 35% 31% 31 3458 341% 
Bas csccnacasaea ces — July, 1946— 28 24 243% 26% 28 29% 

*Earnings based on 1,530,000 shares through 1947; 1,700,000 in 1948; 1,983,333 in 


1949; 2,282,142 in 1950. 
September 30 vs. 


*Adjusted for 4.25-for-1 exchange in 1946. 
$2.08 in same 1950 period. 


*Nine months to 





Intercontinental Rubber Company 





Incorporated: 1922, Delaware; reorganized 1926. 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: 


Number of stockholders: About 1,850. 
Capitalization: 


Re WI aaa a 0.6 wo ad in Siw Uyoias Wa Satin Bava Sane wane en 
CE Cae CIN BI ie 505 oe cba ob uc duaGunececnenacoewsrmeu 595,832 po 


Main office: 50 Broad 
Fourth Thursday in April. 


“47% reported held by Dutch interests March 1, 1950. 

Business: Through subsidiaries produces Ampar crude rub- 
ber from the guayule shrub in Mexico. Resinous content of 
product leads to use mainly to impregnate fabric, including 
fabric in tires. Production has been suspended several times 
in recent years to permit regrowth of wild shrub supplies; 
last resumed 1950 to process supplies of cultivated shrub. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$1.3 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $367.128; U. S. Govt’s, $1.0 
million. Book value of common stock, $2.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-28; 1939-45, 1947 and 1951. 

Outlook: Activities constitute a marginal operation which 
produces profits only when supplies of other types of rubber 
are scarce and prices high. Eventual liquidation of the com- 
pany is a possibility. 

Comment: Stock is radical speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195i 
Earned per share.. * 60 $0.67 $0.23 ~~ = *D$2.15 7D$1.05 $0.12 $0.43 
Dividends paid .. 6.35 0.35 None 0.25 None None None 0.60 
BN daa ccuederas 8% 12% 13% 7 3% 2% 4% 5 
Me. cpa dénncews 658 6% 5% 3 1% 1 1% 2 
*After $1.52 reserve for losses on advances, etc. +Restated wy company. {Six months 
to June 30 vs. loss of $0.22 in same 1951 period. D—Defici 
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“FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 


Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a ‘war or peace" 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities—purpose 
is to keep investor posted on all news devel- 
opments that may affect his holdings. 


Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," ‘Busi- 
ness at Work’ and "Production Personalities." 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to 
increasing income, while still maintaining 
adequate safety. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Yields on Tax-Exempt Bonds—A new tabula- 
tion, giving effect to the Revenue Act of 
1951, to show the comparative yields after 
Federal taxes on taxable securities as com- 
pared with the exempt municipal bonds. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
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Trade Indicators 
{Electrical Output (KWH) 


§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 


Freight Car Loadings 


{Net Loans 
{Total Commercial Loans... | 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 
{Demand Deposits 

{Money in Circulation 


{ Federal 
Reserve 
{ Members 


94 
Cities 


{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 
000,000 omitted. §As of following week. fEstimated. 


Seas 





Dec. 1 
7,476 
103.6 
821,776 


1951 
Dec. 8 
7,444 
104.1 
773,520 


1951 


$750,000 


1950 
Dec. 16 
6,985 


100.8 
639,723 


1950 


Dec. 15 
7,667 
104.9 





Nov. 28 
$34,488 
* 20,865 
1,146 
32,082 
53,040 


Dec. 5 
$34,518 
21,006 
1,320 
31,856 
53,204 
28,891 
1,040 


Dec. 12 


$34,937 
21,219 
1,391 
32,115 
54,243 
29,037 
1,078 


Dec. 13 
$30,560 
17,461 
1,444 
33,439 
51,676 
27,759 
1,156 


Market Statistics —New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 





“12 

266.09 
82.59 
46.64 


Averages: 

30 Industrials . 
20 Railroads . 
15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 


Details of Stock Trading: 


Shares Traded (000 omitted) ... 


Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 
New Highs for 1951 
New Lows for 1951 


Bond Trading: 


13 
265.81 
82.70 
46.65 
96.78 


14 
265.71 
82.25 
46.81 
96.68 


December 
265 
46 


15 

48 
82.11 
.86 
96.61 


1951—_—__, 





17 





Cc 


12 
1,280 
1,113 

374 

446 

293 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 


Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


97. 


13 
1,380 
1,120 

456 

359 

305 


1,360 

1,095 
383 
434 
278 

19 

25 


02 


$2,540 


265.79 
82.10 
46.87 
96.67 


December 
14 


18 ™ 
266.61 
82.02 
46.75 
96.75 


Low 
238.99 
72.39 
41.47 
86.92 


“High 

276.37 
90.08 
46.87 

100.04 





420 
793 
263 
270 
260 

7 

8 


97.00 
$680 


Is 


18 
1,290 
LS! 

387 

436 

308 

15 
36 


17 
1,220 
1,108 

397 

434 

277 

18 
16 


97.00 96.92 
$2,450 $2,580 





*Average Bond Yields: “Nov. 14 


Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Nov. 21 
2.989% 
3.326 
3.583 


6.27 
6.07 
5.65 
6.19 





1951 
Nov. 28 
3.019% 
3.386 
3.619 


6.32 
5.66 
6.24 


Dec. 12 
3.015% 
3.374 
3.660 


04 
39 
5 
9 


Co 1951 . 
High Low 
3.019% 2.616% 
3.386 2.876 
3.660 3.105 


6.55 a 
6.69 SJ 
6.11 5. 
6.46 5. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 18, 1951 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac. R.R... 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Packard Motor Car 


Texas Company 
American Airlines 


Shares 
Traded 
peo 


PRAM RROD ois so Ok ia eee adhe eae 


Benguet Consolidated Mining 


CR RO, . chica hdapsametameunsduesn 


Pan American World Airways 


Closing. . 


Net 





Cc 


Dec. 11 


185 
35% 
4% 


Dec. 18 


Change 
21% 
so 


735% 
55% 
16% 
12% 

1% 

634 
11% 


+4 
+4; 
+2% 
ty 

4 
— 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 5 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 






































‘ New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits 
) 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
, American Sumatra Tobacco..High ......... 19% 23 32% 31% 53% 67% 60 ahaa a 
) ME cccqecucse 11% 17% 21% 26% 29% 47% 40 eae wears aaa 
(After 3-for-1 split | ar wae aaata chee ea aka pene: goad 20 20% 20% 22% 23% 
) Geteher, WH). cccccsccccs AD cccccdscee nes edie aes are Pree wks 18% 16% 16 18% 15% 
Earnings ..... h$0.32 h$1.06 h$1.05 h$1.02 h$1.12 h$2.77 h$3.36 h$4.13 h$4.27 h$2.25 h$0.79 
) Dividends 0.33 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.75 aaa 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
) American Tel. & Tel......... MORE ccaccuces 168% 134% 158% 166% 196% 200% 174% 158% 150% 161% 163% 
) BO Sas ccewans 115% 101% 127% 156 157 159% 149% 147% 138 146% 150 
Earnings ..... $10.26 $8.79 $9.46 $8.76 $8.78 $10.12 $7.50 $9.52 $9.22 $12.12 “eae 
5 Dividends .... 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 $9.00 
American Tobacco............ WR secici ci 74 503%4 65% 75 91% 100% 84% 68% 76% 76% 68% 
” BOP cosnecars 43% 34% 43% 57% 65% 76% 61% 54% 60% 62% 59 
Earnings ..... $4.58 $4.28 $4.32 $3.73 $3.69 $5.96 $5.70 $7.58 $7.90 $7.37 z$4.01 
16 Dividends . 4.50 3.25 San sae 3.25 3.25 3.50 S49 4.00 4.00 4.00 
American Viscose............ REE piseveene 29% 33% 49% 49 69% 78 59% 71% 64 111 éces 
35 DOE, caceuten 23% 22 32 39% 43% 48% 41% 46% 49% 64% : 
8 (After 2-for-1 split RO a cwcacsns erareia ee wwe wae uwer aaa oes ade sea 64% 78 
3 November, 1950).......... errr hae aes oe zaa pee Ree fal pote i wraed 54% 57% 
. Earnings ..... $1.96 $1.59 $1.49 $1.14 $1.15 $2.60 $4.48 $6.82 $4.66 $7.83 2z$4.16 
i Dividends . 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 eas 2.00 2.50 2.50 
3 American Water Works.....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 8% 8% &% 12% 10% 
0 MOO. ciivevices -- —— December, 1947 — - 7% 6% 6% 7% 8 
51 Earnings ..... $0.86 $0.77 $0.73 $0.70 $0.71 $0.82 $0.84 $0.88 $0.81 $1.N2 z$0.70 
4 Dividends .... Initial payment May 15 PEee 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.50 
39 American Woolen ........... |. | eee 8% 5% 8% 9% 31% 70% 50% 56% 38% 46%4 46% 
WY S4accesaas 3% 3% 3% 6 9 29% 26% 33% 21% 21% 30% 
16 Earnings ..... $11.23 $5.93 $6.79 $9.46 $14.81 $21.05 $15.37 $15.92 $1.18 $4.39 z$10.22 
9 Dividends None None None None None 12.00 10.00 8.00 3.50 1.00 6.00 
6 American Zinc, Lead......... WOE s.welecses 8 5% 7% 6% 11% 15% 10% 83% 7% 16% 29% 
| rere rrre 2% 3y% 3% 4 5% a 5% 5% 4y% 5% 14% 
Earnings ..... $0.52 $0.85 $0.87 $0.83 $0.54 $0.53 $0.98 $0.91 $0.35 $5.14 2z$3.07 
Dividends . None None None None 0.10 None 0.20 0.20 0.20 1.00 Las 
Anaconda Copper............. ME asadiseaks 30 28% 31% 29% 49 “e 414% 35% 4014 52 
OP scctackee. 22% 22% 24% 245% 29% 30% 30% 25% 27% 37 
Earnings ..... $$5.01 §$4.20 §$3.89 §$3.62 §$2.35 $$2. 73 §$5.02 $$6.16 §$3.14 $$5.38  §2z$3.96 
a Dividends .... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 a3 2.50 3.00 3.50 
9 Anaconda Wire & Cable....High ......... 35% 30 29% 39 57% 60% 82 ee ac aeda 
| Rees 24 24 24 25 39% 41 45% aba aaa oaae 
39 (After 2-for-1 split I tikes sites rye ‘ nik 384 45% 35% 3854 47% 
47 December, 1947) ......... Low ..... saats aa ee See ee caea 36% 30 22% 27% 36% 
2 Earnings $2.97 $1.69 $1.57 $1.45 $0.77 $3.67 $10.05 $8.31 $4.42 $6.24 z$4.86 
Dividends .... 2.23 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.50 6.25 4.00 2.50 3.50 4.00 
& Anchor Hocking Glass...... a ee 17% 17 23% 28% 45 62% 51 384 40% 47% gana 
MY a cteceenrs 11% 12% 16% 20 24 38 35 25% 25% 37 wae 
00) (After 2-for-1 split ae te eer eat any aielai ites Pree Pity ae 28% 34% 
31 Le) eee. eee ae ay ihe poe as eee tas aga pee 18% 25% 
37 Earnings ..... $0.68 $0.97 $1.00 $1.26 $1.22 $3.06 $2.01 $2.14 $2.90 $3.87 z$2.35 
%6 Dividends .... 0.45 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.90 1.20 
08 Anderson, Clayton & Co..... 1 errr re Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange————-__ 49 4 64%4 58% 60% 55% 72% 
BE snccsceded — 1945 ——————— 38% 434% 46% 46% 48% 51 PP: 
15 (After 2-for-1 split SN. scachxuees Bs cies ee ena nes Fae: ao 64 
36 peer - pe si ies wah oor ‘iia ee ‘i 47 
Earnings ..... h$1.44 h$2.97 h$2.23 h$2.17 h$1.99 h$4.66 h$6.59 h$6.77 h$3.81 h$ 4.96 h$8.49 
Dividends .... awe ee Aree aceiane 0.40 1.17% 1.95 2.00 1.37% 2.00 2.624 
92 Anderson-Prichard Qil....... WME eecccucks Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ——---———— 27% 24% 36% 28% 493% 
80 Low ..........—— — April, 1945 ———-.. -—_ ——— 15& 14% 18% 15% 19m 31% 
Earnings ..... $1.24 $1.18 $1.08 $2.82 $3.11 $2.45 $4.42 $6.63 $3.81 $5.76 2$4.48 
—~ Dividends .... wae 0.07 0.07 0.07 None 0.75 1.00 1.50 1.25 1.55 1.80 
AES COPPER hc ci ccvisciewins |. AR ee 12% 12% 144% 14% 23% 24% 16 14 11% 17% 27% 
To DP acsentons 7 8% 9% 124 13% 93% 8 8% 91% 135% 
Earnings ..... $$1.21  §$0.77 -§$0.76 —-$$0.46 += $0.07 -—s- §$0.38 «=: $$0.39»=—s«8$1.29 ©: $0.34 «= 8 $0.61 Ria 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.25 0.50 1.00 0.5 0.75 £0.50 
A. P. W. Products........... NR sieiincees 2% 1% 3% 4% 9% 10% 6% 6% 4% 7 8% 
Ler ere 7A 1 1% 2% 4% 4% 3% 4 2% 5% 
Earnings ..... gD$0.64 g$1.29 g$0.15 2$0.49 $0.71 g$0.52 *n$1.24 $0.73 D$0.81 $0.69 z$0.70 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None 0.25 0.12% None None 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ..... ee ee 33% 36 47% 57 72% arec wena aeaa wae aaxe eae 
je ere 26 27% 34 42 50 aes ona aad aaa wend Saas 
(After 3-for-1 split “Sppeeenets eh vo Sad 30% 4144 39% 34% 42%, 49% 60 
Mapa, WY nese ccscccs eeeccccess ee satics wae ical 23% 26% 30 24 26% 33% 46% 
Earnings ..... g$1.90 g$1.89 g$2.46 $2.86 g$2.16 2$4.04 $9.59 g$7.55 $7.37 2$5.71 2$6.58 
Dividends .... 0.62 0.67 0.67 0.83 0.70 2.00 tae 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.80 
l Armco Steel Corp............. 0 eee 15% 12 16% 17% 30% 42% 37% 32% 29% 47% 51% 
Low (tee eeeeeee 9 9Y% 10% 12% 15% 27% 24% 23% 19% 26% 36% 
t Earnings haa $2.67 $1.68 $1.18 $0.88 $3.30 $4.47 $6.20 $7.96 $7.68 $11.66 2z$5.10 
ge $ Dividends .... 1.17 0.83 0.83 0.67 0.67 1.04 1.67 p2.00 2.50 4.00 3.00 
7 a nr ee 5% 4% 6% 6% 15 18% 15% 15% 8% 115% 12% 
, pees 2% 2% 3 4% 6% 10% 934 6% 5 7% 834 
Earnings ..... k$1.95 k$1.89 k$1.97 k$1.92 k$1.41 k$3.71 k$6.81 kD$1.37 kD$0.60 k$3.94 z$2.69 
o Dividends .... None None None None None None None 0.90 None None None 
2 
Armstrong Cork ............. High ......... 34% 33% 4034 46% 59% 65 55 56% 51% 53 59% 
¥ LOW oceceeeee 20% 21 30 35% 42% 42% 38% 413% 385% 395% 46% 
4, Earnings hak $2.86 $1.95 $2.45 $2.76 $2.02 $2.69 $6.41 $7.54 $6.57 $8.13 2$4.38 
\ Dividends .... 2.25 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.80 2.60 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.10 
14 _— 
4 g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. k—-12 months to October 31. n—Calendar year. p—Also paid stock. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. 
* Fiscal year changed. $ Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
Primed by C. J. O'BRIEN, Ine. 
D New York. N. Y. 





Steel distributed by National Steel Products Company 
aids the industrial progress of the great Southwest 


National Steel Products Company is another National Steel division 
whose rapid growth has kept pace with the industrial area it serves. 


Its huge new Houston, Texas, plant and warehouse—a Quonset structure 
fabricated by the Stran-Steel Division—provides five acres of floor space 
under one roof... makes National Steel Products one of the foremost steel 
distributors in the Southwest. Almost three thousand customers in ten 
states are served with steel from this distribution point. 


And National Steel Products is organized to serve the Southwést swiftly 
and well. Boats and barges deliver a great variety of steel to its very door 
on the Houston Ship Canal. National’s large fleet of modern trailer trucks 
assures prompt delivery to its most distant customers. 


The continued expansion of National Steel Products Company is repre- 
sentative of the foresight and progressiveness of its parent corporation, 
one of America’s largest and fastest growing steel producers. 


NATIONAL STEEL AA CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
products throughout Southwest. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products . . . is a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador- 
Quebec iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 














